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its occupants, but they save the wagon itself from 

being rattled to pieces by incessant shocks. He who | 
can accommodate himself to circumstances ; who can 

bend to environments ; who, with true elasticity, can 

maintain his own integrity, while adapting himself to 

surroundings, has the resource of strength possible 

neither to the severely rigid nor to the merely plastic. 

Says Rothe, “The strong or powerful will is not stiff 
and obstinate, but elastic.” 


How prone we are to be selfish in our griefs. In 
our bereavements we think of ourselves, of our sor- 
rows, of our losses, rather than of the griefs of others 
who are stricken with us, or of the joy into which 
our loved ones have entered. A group of mourners 
stood about the deathbed of a lovely saint, whose life 
had been one of doing ‘and enduring for others. One 
of these, turning to another, said in a natural and 


impulsive outburst of sorrow: “I don’t think we can 


realize how much we have lost.” The other, whose 
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aisle Teaching is the prime work of a teacher. Unless 
we ‘teacher has power to teach, it matters little what 
deen. other qualifications he is possessed of. It is all very 
Faraone Vell to have personal sympathy with the pupil, and a 
4 4 . “oe . 
Pr desire to benefit him, and the ability to win ahd hold 
i his confidence; but these things have value chiefly 
= % aids to teaching. Without the power to teach, a 
— tacher lacks the power to do his most important 
inate duty. Influence is to be desired, in order to make 
‘Mission lstraction effective ; but influence in a teacher ts in- 
= ‘mplete without the pupil’s instruction. Unless a 
sia Mpil is taught, his “teacher” is not a teacher. 
, Pe exditrees —e= 
sBURY, i Se ‘ 
oar Rigidity is no necessary sign of strength. A rub- 
ber ball will maintain its integrity under a blow 





better than a pane of glass. The-springs of a wagon 
“only make riding more easy and comfortable for 
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| in the calmness of unselfish trust: “I don’t think we 
What finer 


very heart was riven in this bereavement, responded 


can realize how much she has gained.” 


| tribute could there be than this to the character of 


| 
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oa] her who had trained her loved son to this self-forget- 
ot | ful love and faith ! 


Zasy times beget difficulties. .When one feels re- 


. 536 | a ‘ 
Farthly and Heavenly Things. By Alexander McLaren, D.D....... 535 | leased from a drawback, or relieved of a hardship, 


when a discouragement is lived down, an ineubus 
dissipated,—these are the brooding of new difficulties. 
| What is true, in this matter, of persons is true of 
churches. A new organization, feeling the hardship 
_of struggle, is likely to show grit and vigor; the mem- 
| bers rally to mutual support and encouragement; rainy 
Sundays do not deplete their congregations, although 
the inconvenient and inappropriate meeting-place is 
a comnion disparagement. It is seemingly impossible 
to flourish in a secular hall. The good time is com- 
ing; the chapel is in erection, and at last is done. 
The old difficulty is gone. Here is a delightful | 
_church-home, a seemly place of worship. Now the | 
old vexations, hardships, and the fretting over the | 
great obstacle to success is gone. There is a sense of | 
ease, of repose, of comfort, of enjoyment. But all the 
while a new enemy has been waiting and watching | 
| an opportunity. There are dangers of falling into | 
this lap of comfort, and of napping in the service | 
of Christ. So, out of ease, springs new difficulty. 
And this, in turn, must be fought and overcome. 
And again, and again, the old story will repeat itself. | 
The moment we stop to contemplate our ease we have | 
given birth to new difficulties and dangers. 


| 
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Simplicity of expression is a difficult attainment. 
Easy reading for the reader is only secured by hard | 
writing on the writer’s part. Clear thinking is not | 
gained except by much thinking; and when the 
thought is clear in the thinker’s mind, more thinking 
is necessary to give clear expression to the thought, 
so that the hearer, or the reader, can discern clearly 
what it cost the thinker so much effort to think | 
clearly. Easy naturalness in expression is a result | 
of high art in study and practice. When the poet 
was complimented on the smooth and graceful flow 














of a verse that gave evidence of the spontaneity. of 
expression of the born genius, he answered, “ Madam, 
those four lines cost me three weeks’ hard work.” A 
critic, referring to Du Maurier’s reputation for ease 
and naturalness in writing, says: “It is, one suspects, 
the sort of spontaneity that comes from hard work, 
The soul of the artist felt deeply, saw clearly, and 
| then worked away with the instrument of language 
tl his vision was made plain to others, That is not 
an easy thing thing to do; and the greater the artist 
the harder the work; for he alone is fully conscious 
of the imperfections of the language at its best to 
image the mipd of man.” If you would write more 
clearly, you must think harder, and put more effort 
| into your endeavor at clear expression. Ease costs 
‘hard work. 








WHAT IT COSTS TO PRAY. 


We are not apt to think of praying as costing us 
anything. We do not have to pay a price for the 
| privilege. We do not purchase the things that we 
receive when we pray. The act of praying is not 
ard. It is only speaking into our Father's ear the 
desires of our heart, Nothing could seem easier. 

Yet praying costs, Many times it is only in 
anguish and tears that we can offer our supplications, 
Prayer means absolute submission to God’s will. We 

cannot pray at all on any other condition. It costs 
| to make this surrender. When it is sincere and real, 
| every kneeling at Christ’s feetis a laying of self anew 
|upon the altar in entire devotion. We can keep 
nothing back and pray truly. Is there no struggle 
with self, no giving up of desires dear ag life, no 
| dropping of cherished things out of the hand, no 
crushing of tender human affections, in the quiet 
“Thy will be done” of our prayers? 

It was something you wanted, but you were not 
| sure God wanted you to have it.. You prayed earn- 
estly for it, but you said, “Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” The gift did not come, but your desire he- 
came less and less intense as you prayed and waited. 





At last, when it became evident that it was not 
God’s will to grant your wish, there was no bitter- 
ness, no lingering struggle, only peace and a song, 
But did the submission cost you nothing ? 

Or it was a sorrow against which you pleaded. A 
lovcd one was stricken. With all your heart, you 
praved that he might recover. Yet as you prayed 
you were led by a gentle constraint to lay the bur- 
den of your desire in submission at God’s feet. 
Slowly, as the days and nights of watching went by, 
and the illness grew worse instead of better, and 


when it became more and more certain that your’ 


dear one would be taken from you, there came into 
your heart a new, strange sense of God’s love, and 
you were calm and quiet. Then, when the sorrow 
came, there was no rebellion, no bitterness, but only 
sweet trust. All this wondrous change your praying 
had wrought in you. It had not changed God's 
way, bringing it down to yours, but it had lifted 
you up into accord with God’s will. Did it cost you 
nothing ? 

This is the inner history of every praying life. 
Not all things we ask would be blessings to us if 
they were given to us. 


come through God's withholdings. The prayers are 


Many of our best blessings _ 
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not really unanswered. There is-a blessing in our 
very longings, which lifts us up nearer to God. 


“ Life is full of broken measures, 
Objects unattained : 
Sorrows intertwined with pleasures, 
Losses of our costliest treasures, 
Ere the heights be gained. 
“Every soul has aspiration 
Still unsatisfied : 
Memories that wake vibration 
Of the heart in quick pulsation, 
At the gifts denied. 
“ We are better for the longing, 
Stronger for the pain: 
Souls at ease are nature wronging ;— 
Through the harrowed soul come thronging 
Seeds, in sun and rain! 
“ Broken measures, fine completeness 
In the perfect whole: 
Life is but a day in fleetness ; 
Richer in all strength and sweetness, 
Grows the striving soul.” 


But such discipline is not easily obtained. It always 
costs to pray the soul into calmness and peace. The 
struggle grows less and less as the praying goes on ; 
the pleadings are less intense ; at last they sob them- 
selves into silence, and the lips speak with love and 
trust the word of submission. But it has been at 
sore cost that this result has been gained. It was the 
dying of self that was going on. 

There is another phase of the cost of praying. We 
ask for more holiness. We know that this is God's 
will for us, and yet it may require a long time of 
struggle to bring our lives into true accord with our 
own desires. We pray to be made more humble, but 
it is probable that our longing can be answered only 
through many buffetings and defeats. We ask for 
patience, but the very word tells of suffering to be 
endured ; and the quality of patience is one that can 
be secured only through trial. We ask for more of 
Christ in our heart, and God is very willing to grant 
us this request. But perhaps our heart is so pre- 
occupied that room for more of Christ can be made 
only by the casting out of many other things. “Here 
is where the cost is experienced. The old nature will 
not yield to the new without a protest, nor until van- 
quished and put under foot. 

It is never easy to grow better. You pray fora 
gentle temper. Does it come quietly and softly in 
answer to your prayer, as the dove came down out of 
the heavens to abide on Christ at his baptism? This 
certainly is not the usual history of the evolution 
of a sweet temper. It is a story, rather, of sore 
discipline, in which a turbulent and uncontrolled 
spirit is, by a slow process, tamed and trained into 
self-control, ofttimes only through long and severe 
struggle and many failures. 

John Newton, in one of his hymns, tells the story of 
such a prayer. He asked the Lord that he might 
grow in faith, and love, and every grace. He hoped 
that in some favored hour the request would be at 
once answered, and bis sins subdued by love’s restrain- 
ing power. Instead of this, however, he was made 
to feel the hidden evils of his heart, and his soul was 
assaulted by the angry powers of darkness. 


“** Lord, why is this?’ I trembling cried, 
‘ Wilt thou pursue thy worm to death?’ 
‘’Tis in this way,’ the Lord replied, 
‘I answer prayer for grace and faith. 
“* These inward trials I employ, 
From self and pride to set thee free, 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou mayest seek thy all in me.’” 


They know not what they ask who begin to pray 
sincerely and deeply, “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” It 
may, indeed, require a cross to lift them higher and 
nearer. But no price is too great to pay to become 
conquerors over self, and to grow into holiness and 
beauty of life. 

Another example of the cost of praying is found in 


friends. But we do not pray long for others with the 
earnestnes$ and with the importunity of love, before 
we find something to do to make our praying avail. 
A parent's pleading for a child, draws the parent’s 
whole soul with it. We pray for the heathen, and 
unless we are heartlessly insincere, we must take a 
corresponding interest in movements to save the 
heathen. We pray for the sick, the poor, the needy, 
and, if we mean it at all, our love will not stop at 
praying. A city missionary implored God to send 
his angel to care for two orphan children whom he 
had found in a cold, fireless hovel, starving and 
naked, beside the dead body of their mother, !n- 
stantly a voice spoke to him in his conscience: “ Thou 
art mine angel ; for this very purpose did I send thee 
here.” His praying for these children proved a costly 
act. You would better not begin pleading for one of 
God’s little ones in need or trouble, telling God your 
interest in the suffering one, if you want your pray- 
ing to cost you nothing. Almost surely God will 
ask you to care for them for him. 

We are to pray for our enemies, for those who de- 
spitefully use us. It costs no struggle when we go 
home in the evening and kneel down before God in 
our closet, to recall all who have been gentle and 
kind to us, and to pray for them. Anybody can do 
that. But we need to recall also, and especially, those 
who have been unkind to us, who have spoken evil 
of us, or have injured us in some way, and are to 
pray for these. And praying for them involves for- 
giveness. We cannot keepthe resentment, the angry 
feeling, the grudge, after truly praying for those who 
have done us hurt. At the altar of intercessory 
prayer, all anger, passion, and bitterness die. Pray- 
ing for others, sweeps out of our hearts everything 
but love. 

These are illustrations of the cost of praying. 
Every true spiritual longing is a reaching up out of 
self inte a better, truer, nobler life. Praying is 
always a climbing upward toward God. We can 
thus climb only at the cost of struggle and self-denial, 
the crucifixion of the old nature. David said he 
would not offer to.God that which had cost him 
nothing. In prayer the same test can be applied. 
Pleadings that cost nothing have noanswer. Prayers 
that cost the most bring down the richest blessings. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When the Bible seems to teach, by precept or by illus- 
tration, a doctrine that we are reluctant to accept as 
true or wise, we are inclined to think that there has been 
a mistake in the quotation or in the translation, and we 
want to challenge its accuracy. Recently a Maryland 
correspondent called attention to the fact that, according 
to the New Testament record, it was a woman—the 
prophetess Anna—who first publicly preached Jesus as 
the Messiah. Thereupon a Louisiana reader writes : 


In your paper of July 28, a correspondent says that Anna 
‘was the first to herald to the public” that Jesus was the Mes- 
sieh. Is not that an error? Was not Simeon the first? See 
Luke 2 : 25-35. 


The Bible says nothing of Simeon’s preaching of Jesus 
to others; although he spoke of him to Mary. But Anna 
proclaimed him “to all them that were looking for the 
redemption of Jerusalem (See Luke 2 : 38, Rev. Ver.). 
Whether we should prefer another set of facts or not, the 
sacred record puts forward a woman as the first public 
preacher of Jesus as the Messiah. 


Every Bible lesson quickens thought in the minds of 
those who study it; and the more one thinks about it, 
the more food there is for thought. Varied comments 
come from interested readers after each lesson has passed 
in its course. Ordinarily there is no available space for 
these comments, but now and then a point made is worthy 
of general attention. The comments by Dr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson on“ The Dialogue at Cana” have called forth 
these suggestive thoughts from a well-known editorial 
writer in New York : ; 


Epiror oF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs: 
Possibly the memorable colloquy discussed by your con- 
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the following points. The beginning for interpretation ina 
the end, or culmination, of the affair. Tt is given in thea 
words : “This beginning of his signs did Jesus im Cana of Gay, 
lee, and manifested his glory; and his disciples beliereg “ 
him.” To the cursory reader this may seem an obiter dictum 
—& passing comment, with a note of incidental effect. No Pr 
It is a statement intended to be of the gravest import; no len 
than the record of a momentous epoch, of the initiatory ac: jy 
which Jesus both formally and effectively assumed his divin. 
office and power, cutting off his past secular and subordinate 
relations forever. The latter implication is the substance of 
his reply to Mary, “ What have I to do with thee?” And}, 
explained to her the meaning of this new attitude with tj, 
words, “‘ My hour is [only] not yet come,” implying that it was - 
at hand. She understood him; and immediately, not Jess, by 
more, expected “a sign” from him,-ebarging -the servants ty 
implicitly take orders from him. From before his conceptio, 
she had known that he was the promised Messiah, and his li, 
had daily laden her pondering heart with the gravest intims. 
tions of his preternatural character and office, culminating jy 
his baptism with the Holy Ghost and portentous struggle in 
the wilderness, of which it is impossible that she should hay. 
been ignorant or wholly unappreciative, although he may not 
(or may) have already reveated to her the entire circumstances, | 
Our difficulty in perceiving any sufficient occasion for her ty 
refer to him the lack of wine, or to expect from him a sign in 
connection with so commonplace a circumstance, might, per. | 
haps, be removed by a knowledge of other circumstances that 
are not recorded. At all events, our ignorance here is no bar 
to the evidence unéquivocally supplied by the words of Jesus 
in reply, that she was invoking some extraordinary manifests. 
tion, for which the hour, appointed by the Father, and to be 
signalled by the Spirit, had “not yet come,” although imme. 
diately at hand. The very brevity of that interval, occupied 
to the last moment by passive waiting for the, Father’s word, 
and instantly followed by the sunburst of Almighty povwer, 
commands our devout admiration for the exquisite obedience 
that characterized our Lord in all his doing‘and suffering, from 
the spurned temptation to the meekly accepted eup of vicarious 
reprobation. W. C. Conant, 




















What a world this would be if everybody did his duty, 
or did as well as he knew how! How much trouble 
comes from thoughtless carelessness in matters of know 
duty, and from neglect in learning what one’s duty is! 
Tens of thousands of letters are put into the post-ofig. 
with an imperfect address, or with no address at all,« 
without the proper postage-stamp.attached. Generally, 
this comes from sheer carelessness, although often it iss 
result of culpableignorance. Errors of this kind are bad. 
enough among friends and ordinary business correspond: 
ents, but they are worse when they lay a burden on 
missionaries in foreign lands, and increase the living ex- 
penses of those Christian workers. Here comes a protest 
on the subject from a representative of the American 
Protestant College in Beyroot, Syria : 


EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

As your paper has so large circulation among those who 
are interested in mission4ries and are accustomed to correspond 
with them, I wish you could find room. to say a few words by 
way of caution in regard to prepayment of postage. I am sure 
none of our correspondents intend to tax us for postage on their 
letters, but they are continually doing so, either through care 
lessness or ignorance. I presume most people know that foreign 
postage is more than domestic postage, but many are so careles 
as to put a two-cent stamp on their letters to us when they 
should affix a five. Butthere is another difficulty more serious 
still. . The letter-weight for a single postage on foreign letter 
is one-half ounce only, while for domestic postage it is 07 
ounce. Almost every letter that comes to us weighing over 
the half-ounce is underpaid. Few people ever think of weigh- 
ing their letters, and the merest fraction of weight over the 
half-ounce is charged as adouble letter. I presume most are 
not aware of the consequences of their carelessness in these 
matters to their friends abroad. Let us see how it works. n 
every letter sent to a foreign land with insuffieient postage, the 
recipient has to pay dowble rates on what is: lacking ; that is, 
on a half-ounce letter with a two-cent stamp we must pay bere 
siz cents on receipt of it, and should the weight exceed tht 
half-ounce, sizteen cents must be paid, or if it bear a fiver"! 
stamp, ten cents. When it is considered that we have to p*! 
the foreign rate on a// the letters we send, it becomes a serio¥* 
matter to be taxed in this way by our friends at home. of 
course, it is not intentional, but the result to our purses is tht 
same. I am sire those who read The Sunday Seboo! Tim 
will be glad to have their attention called to this matter. 

H. Portes. 


It’ would seem at first thought that readers of Ti 
Sunday School Times would not beso neglectfu! of duty 
as to need a reminder of this kind; but reflection will 
convince any one that there are some very careless, 
well as many very careful, readers of these colum? 
And there is encouragement in this fact ; for it would 
sad enough if this paper went orily to those readers 












prayers for geben. It seems easy to pray for our 


tributors (August 11) may be further cleared by attention to 


need no instruction in duty, or reminders to its perfor 
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THE PORCH OF LIFE. 
” By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Within the Porch of Life we sit, 

The access to the heavenly door, 

The shadowy porch where cold rains pour, 
And every bleak wind blows on it. 

And those who crowd to stand thereon 
Smiling with youth grow grave anon. 


We sit among our fellows so, 

Shivering a little in the wind, 

And still our eyes reach out to find 

The faint beam of an inward glow— 

A home-like ray, which through the door 
Steals, softly beckoning, evermore. 


There in sure comfort, safe and warm, 
They sit who have an entrance won, 
Smiling and glad; each dearest one 
Who once endured the bitter storm, 
And shared our patience and our pain, 
But come not forth to share again. 


Dear door, which never is shut tight, 
And knows no bolt and needs no bar, 
But through all ages stands ajar 

To bless the eyes which yearn for sight, 
And keep the souls that wait without 
From the slow desolate death of doubt! 


The Porch of Life is hard and bare, 

And long the waiting sometimes seems, 

But while we catch the out-reaching beams, 
Making the darkness subtly fair, 

And know the door is open still, 

We can endure it with goodwill. 


North-East Harbor, Me. 





THE CONSERVATIVE’S SERMON. 
BY H. L, WAYLAND, D.D, 


I remember that Sydney Smith (who was a very wise 
man in secular matters, but who made a great mistake 
when he allowed himself to interfere with religion) pro- 
tides in one of his articles an oration to be delivered in 
larliament by “ Noodle,” Noodle, being supposed to 
present the average idiot, typically endowed with that 
mixture of childishness, timidity, selfishu.ess, and igno- 
rance, which we call conservatism. It appears to me 
that there ought to be also some provision made for the 
Conservative in the Pulpit. 

There are no end of pulpit helps, containing sketches 
of funeral sermons, sermons on fhe death of a member 
of the royal family, or on the death of a president. Then 
there is Simeon’s Hore Homiletice, containing a mat- 
| ter of 2,536 discourses or skeletons upon the whole 
| Scriptures, in twenty-one voluines octavo. Then there 
are volumes of anecdotes to be used by the preacher; 
j 





but I do not believe that in all the multifarious forms of 
assistance rendered to the clergy, there is one single pro- 
Vision for the Conservative Divine. He is left to flounder 
about on Saturday evening, searching the Bible for a 
good conservative text, bedewing his Concordance with 
tears of anxiety, overwhelmed with the liability that the 
Sabbath will dawn before the sermon is completed, or 
even the text selected. I come, therefore, to. the help of 
this suffering brother, the Conservative, and I offer him 
4 plan, as follows: Text, Acts 27: 29, “ They cast four 
anchors out of the stern.” In the introduction, there 
will be large scope for remarks upon the Mediterranean 
Sea, interspersed with some personal reminiscences of 
travel by the Conservative minister, and some observa- 
tions upon the perils of a seafaring life. Thus a good 
deal of the time can be used up with the smallest possi- 
ble demand upon the mental powers of speaker or hearer. 
The preacher can then proceed to take up the text, some- 
what thus: “ They cast four anchors out of the stern ; ” 
observe, their object was to prevent the vessel going 
thead; going ahead is the great danger to which the 
human race is exposed ; to check progress should be the 
great purpose of every conservative Christian; and, 
indeed, what is Christianity but Conservatism ? 
‘ But what are the “ four anchors ” upon which reliance, 
sto be placed in obstructing the progress of mankind? 
I will set them in order before you. 
Anchor I._—The Wisdom of Our Ancestors. Here 
is room for a great deal of play. We can speak 
sbout Archbishop Laud, Mary (most injuriously called 
Bloody,” who was willing toshed the last drop of blood 
her subjects for the purpose of preserving things as 
Were), the Duke of Alva, Philip I1., who perhaps 
things to an extreme (yet what virtue is not 
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Anchor II.—The Folly of Beardless Youth. Here 
you can indulge almost without limit upon the inexperi- 
ence of children and the unwisdom of to-day as con- 
trasted with the unlimited.resources of the far ancieut 
past, The French Revolution might be brought in; also 
the folly, not to say madness, of those who are trying to 
introduce what they call a “ Reformed Spelling.” 
“Reformed,” indeed! say, rather, ‘‘ revolutionary.” 
Something might be said of the novelties which have 
been introduced in medical science. Ina former day, 
rules were followed ; if men died, why they died; but 
now that rules are set at naught by hot-headed young men 
of filty or sixty, where are we? That is indeed the 
question, — 

Anchor ITI.—You are-an Anarchist. 

Anchor IV.—You are an Atheist. I group together 
these two because they belong to the same general divi- 
sion. It is almost impossible to overestimate the moral 
power that there is in calling names. “Calling a mana 
bad name, as a general thing, answers every purpose; 
it is not necessary to prove yourcharge.. This matter of 
calling names was practiced with great efficiency in the 
case of a Reformer, who once arose in Judea. At one 
time, people said to him, “ You are.a gluttonous man, a 
wine-bibber; ” at other times, ‘‘ You are a Samaritan ;” 
at another time, “ You are a Nazarene;” at another 
time, “ You are mad.” ‘They said to his mother and his 
brothers, “ Don’t you see howcrazy heis? For his own 
safety, as well as the common protection, you should 
lock him up.” Sometimes they called him “a demoniac,” 
[have no doubt they would have called him a “Socialist,” 
a “ Communist,” an “ Anarchist,” a ‘“‘ New Theologian,” 
a “‘ Higher Critic,”—if they had only happened to think 
of all these hard names, if they had at that time been 
invented. Ifa man expresses some dissatisfaction as to 
the present arrangements in regard to property by which 
a dozen men get control of one of the necessaries of life, 
and pile up the price until they are gorged with plunder, 
at the same time oppressing those who work for them to 
the very point of starvation and death, how easy and 
how convincing to turn upon the man who is dissatisfied, 
and to say to him, “ You are a Pessimist, you are a Com- 
munist, you are a Red Republican, you are an Anar- 
chist,’’—and he has nothing to reply; he is down. The 
other class of names, Atheist, Skeptic, Higher Critic, 
New Theologian, have so obvious a use and efficiency in 
religious and exegetical discussions that I hardly need 
allude to them more particularly. 

I think it would also be proper to observe that these 
are by no means the only anchors which the Conserva- 
tive can summon up on occasion. His resources are 
boundless. Another possible anchor is, ‘‘ You may argue 
as much as you please, but you never will convince me,” 
—which may take the form of, “ Well, 1 just won’t, no 
matter what you say.” Another anchor is truly scrip- 
tural: “ By this craft we have our wealth.” This is an 
anchor which is largely used by the Conservative Liquor- 
Seller, and Saloon-Keeper, and Distiller. Another anchor 
is, “ Very likely you mean well, but your methods are 
so radical and revolutionary.” You observe that by 
“radical” and “revolutionary” the Conservative always 
means “effective.” He has not the least objection to 
any words or"®ny measures, so as no result comes from 
them. Still another anchor is faintly shadowed forth in 
the words “The sainted Jones.” “ What would the 
sainted Jones have said to such a proposal?” “ Did the 
sainted Jones ever say anything of this kind, or approve 
anything of this kind?” ‘‘ And the venerable fathers, 
did they ever favor anything of the sort?” This 
argument, put with a trembling lip, and mingled with 
a few pious drops, has been known to have had great 
weight where argument (or the lack of it) produced 
no effect. Another anchor, to be held in reserve against 
occasions of great stress, is, “ The Bible is good enough 
for me.” If the response be made, “Yes, but the 
question is What the Bible is,” just use the other 
anchor, “You are an Atheist, or, worse, a New Theo- 
logian,” 

Another head would be made up of the currents against 
which the anchors are to serve as a counteractive, the 
tendencies to which we are liable, the dangers to which 
we are exposed. We need these anchors because of the 
tendency toward new methods and new ideas,—new ideas 
in education, new ideas as to Sunday-schools, new ideas 
in religion, new ideas in theology, new ideas in politics, 
new ideas everywhere. We must resist all these tenden- 
cies of what is called a “ progressive” and “ enlightened” 
age, or we are lost. To this end, we must cast out the 
anchors that I have named, and a great many more; and 
we may bope, with the blessing of God upon our bril- 
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liant achievements in anchorage, that a hundred years 


from now we may be able proudly and gratefully to say, 
“Thank the Lord, we have not moved an inch!” 
Philadelphia. 


VALUE AND DANGERS OF 
CONVERSATION. 


BY PRESIDENT DANIEL ALBRIGHT LONG, D.D., LL.D, 


Every one should cultivate his conversational powers, 
The person who knows how ‘to converse is really wel- 
come in the best society. It is the most perfect way of 
giving and receiving instruction. 

If I were to tell you that you could read a sermon by 
Dr. F. E. Hale, or you could hear Dr. Hale preach, you 
would prefer to hear the sermon; or, if you wished for 
information on any particular subject, and you had the 
choice of reading a book on the subject or of going toa 
friend who perfectly understood the subject, you would 
quickly decide to go to the friend. 

The contact of mind with mind softens and refines the 
feelings. ‘“‘ The companion of the wise shall be wise.” 

Yet conversation has its dangers. There is danger 
that, “ When forms are greatly studied, the beart, under 
these forms, is seldom exercised.” The other danger is 
that “‘The information gathered from conversation alone 
is not always correct.” The one who relies on conver- 
sation alone for stocking his mind, may always be re- 
garded inaccurate. 

In your conversation, whether the company be large 
or small, do not forget that your severe speaking against 
an absent person will reach him. The rest of the world 
know that, if we detract from the good name of others, it 
is for the same reason “That the Tatars are eager to 
kill every man of extraordinary endowments and accom- 
plishments, firmly believing that his talents, how great 
or high soever, and what station soever they qualified 
him to occupy, will, upon his death, become, as a matter 
of course, the property of the destroyer.” ; 

We are tvo often inclined to be prejudiced against 
people. If we hear five good things said about a person, 
we forget them, and the one thing we heard against 
him is remembered. 

Aristophanes was the enemy of Socrates, and slan- 
dered him in a comedy, and ridiculed the philosopber 
about his notions of the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. Yet Socrates was present to see the comedy 
acted upon the stage, and was not moved. 

I once read of a young man who made it a rule to be 
the last one to leave the parlor when he went on a visit 
with others. At length he was asked, categorically, why 
he always stayed so long. He replied, with great good- 
natured simplicity, that, ‘as soon as a man was gone, 
they all began to talk against him; and, consequently, 
he thought it always judicious to stay till none were left 
to slander him.” 

Wile we should never withhold just praise and words 
of grateful appreciation to those who really deserve the 
same, we should never flatter. Like slander, its object 
is to deceive. Flattery is usually givenin public. Those 
who give it expect to be paid back in the same coin, with 
compound interest at ten per cent. If you flatter others, 
they will pay you back, Thus you “ Hire others to aid 
you to become your own dupe.” 

Jsobnson, at a single plunge, has found the philosophy 
of the fact. “To be flattered,” says he, “is grateful 
even when we know that our praises are not believed by 
those who pronounce them ; for they prove at least our 
power, and show that our favor is valued, since it is pur- 
chased by the meanness of falsehood.” 

Macaulay says of Johnson: ‘* The influence exercised 
by his conversation directly upon those with whom he 
lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, was 
altogether without a parallel.” 

The desire of the approbation of others, for their good 
opinion alone, is said to be the mark of a generous mind. 
I have no doubt it is so, Against this desire, I am 
breathing no reproach. It is the character ascribed to 
Garrick by Goldsmith, against which I am warning you: 


“Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame, 
Till his relish grown callous almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind : 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind.” 


Iu our conversation, it is quite wrong to be profane. 
In France, men frequently hold both civil and ecclesias- 
tical office. An elector, who was also an archbishop, 
was one day very profane before a peasant. Seeing the 
man stare, he asked him at what he was so much “ an-" 





noyed.” ‘To hear an archbishop swear,” 4was the reply. 






































































“ T swear,” said the elector, “not as an’archbishop, but 
asa prince.” “ But, my Lord,” said the peasant, “ when 
the devil gets the prince, what will become of the arch- 
bishop?” 

The last hint which I would make in this short talk is 
this. In your conversation with your fellow-students, do 
not be overly anxious to introduce yourself. You will 
not enhance your chances for success in life by alluding 
to yourself too often. We are all in danger of doing 
this very thing. “It is a hatd and nice subject for a 
man to speak of himself,” says Cowley; “it grates upon 
his own heart to say anything of disparagement, and the 
reader's ears, to hear anything of praise from him.” And 
above all, and through all, be cheerful in all your con- 
versations, and in all your recitations. Wehaveso many 
crosses and disappointments in this life, that we need 
the. cheerful words. The joyous conversations of the 
little children are the most democratic and Christlike in 
this world. Cowper informed us that the frolicsomeness 
of the timid hares often beguiled his hours of sadness. 
The emotions of our souls, when expressed in words, 
wing their way to the throne of God. In the language 
of Peter, “Seeing then that all these things shall be 
dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness? ” ' 

Read Psalm 37:14; 50: 28; 2 Corinthians 1: 12; 
Galatians 1:13; Ephesians 2:3; 4: 22; Philippians 
1:27; 8:20; 1 Timothy 4:12; Hebrews 13:5; 1 Peter 
1:15; 8:16; 2 Peter2:7; 3:11. 

Antioch College, Ohio. 


WHY THE BIRDS BUILD 80. 
BY JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


In studying the architecture and habits of my feathered 
neighbors, I find they drop into the natural divisions of 
my human associates,—those that are still clinging to 
the traditions of their fathers, and those that are wide- 
awake and abreast of the times. Here are these feather- 
bed folks, the nut-hatches, titmice, etc., sweltering this 
summer weather at the bottom of a deep hole, on a 
mattress of fur and down, all because thousands of years 
ago, away up North, perhaps, whence the ice age has 
driven them to us, these winter linings were necessary. 
And here is this beautiful American goldfinch or thistle- 
bird! Although he donned his wedding garment in the 
early spring, and has been married for months, perhaps, 
he is putting off his housekeeping till away down here 
in July,so that he may have the traditional thistle or 
other vegetable down and pappus to carpet his home 
with. The blue jay must have a bit of wool to stop the 
cracks of his log-cabin nest, and the butcher-bird is still 
savage enough to line his twiggy wigwam with the cover- 
ings of his quarry. 

But there are signs of improvement among others of 
my neighbors. That gentle mourner, the dove, was once 
a ground-builder, as most of his gallinaceous cousins are 
yet, and, although his mate has the old broken-wing bit 
of hypocrisy that all ground-builders attempt, he has 
learned to build his nest on stumps, rails, and higher up 
in trees. I note, when her nest is secure, she never tries 
the pious fraud upon me and my dog ; but, if through 
sheer laziness (I fear), in these August days, she puts her 
second clutch among the stubble, Sport” makes her 
limp at a rate of speed that is a little out of the usual. 
She has lost her tendency toward improvement, and 
gone back, these dog-days, to the old style of life. 
Ninety-five degrees in the shade take a deal of energy 
and progress out of us all, and we have a very degenera- 
tive tendency toward primitive habits, especially in dress. 

But the dove may be in the same category with the 
tanagers, grosbeaks, cuckoos, cardinals, etc., which from 
their distribution, habits, etc., are of evident southern 
origin, with an ancestry cradled in light, airy hammocks. 
Perhaps through long living in a warm region, their 
eggs even have come to require less heat of incubation 
than those of their feather-bed friends. The hoaczin of 
South America builds a twiggy unlined nest, and her 
eggs will not bear the heat of an ordinary fowl’s hatch- 
ing. An old hen, sitting upon a clutch of these, was 
hoisted off repeatedly (not with “her own petard”) by 











for her second brood, has relined an abandoned cat- 
bird’s nest, but insisting on horse-hair upholstering, as 
usual. 

It has been claimed, and generally accepted, that the 
style of bird-nests have now, or have had in the past, a 
definite relation to the color of the incubating parent. 
There are now many striking exceptions; but taking the 
world over, it is generally true that inconspicuous birds 
occupy open nests, and brilliant sitters have nests more 
or leas concealed, or else they are very well able to take 
care of themselves. 

There are two great theories concerning these phe- 
nomena. One is that the bird has had its color modified 
to suit its style of nest; the other, that the nest has been 
built to suit the color. I do not know about it, but I am 
a little inclined to the latter view, but find myself in 
good company on either side. 

The best illustration, told of the nest shaped by the 
ornamentation of the bird, was told me by a gentleman 
recently “ collecting” in South America. In a species 


of Trogon there, the male has a very long plumed tail, 
of which he is naturally proud, It is so long that he 
cannot preen. it, but 
his who is plain, 
with anordinary tail, 
and,. like most good 
wives, proud of her 
lord’s attainments, 
preens it for him, and 
shows great interest 
in itotherwise. Their 
nest is in a hole dug 
in a decayed tree, and 
he assists in incuba- 
tion,—a process which, 
in ordinary hole-nests, 
would ruffle his plu- 
mage greatly. I have 
drawn a little sketch 
illustration, showing 
all the details by which 
they avoid this calam- 





ity. It may not be a 


their explosion ; but she just as patiently went on again, | correct picture of either bird or nest, but you will know 


and awaited the next rise in poultry. Here, then, may | 
But then this | 
hoaczin is about as near reptilian as any of the birds, | 


be a method in this slovenness after all. 


and has claws on the tips of its wings, and climbs by 


them when it is young. It is a wonder that its eggs do | 


what I mean by it. 

Female birds with long trains (quite unhoman-like) 
are not very careful about. ruffling them. They are 
sometimes bent over the back or around at the side in 
domed nests, and get quite awry permanently. But this 





nest proper. But she goes to the opposite side, beloy 
and rans a similar tunnel upward, coming over the brig 
of the nest cavity with great engineering Precision’ 
Now, whien she enters the nest, it may be from above, 
for she can turn without disarranging her toilet; by 
when the male comes to assist, he goes in at the bottom, 
and leaves by the top opening, thus sewing hims); 
and his tail through, as a needle and thread, withoy 


ruffling a feather. 


Mexico, Mo. 





REST IN CONFLICT. 


BY 0. G. LANGFORD. 


As a torn flag falls flapping by the mast, 
As a poor bird borne helpless by the blast, 
Or wounded warrior when the battle’s past, 


My soul’s aweary with the toilful strife ; 
Borne by fierce winds upon the sea of life, 
Wounded and fallen while the danger’s rife ; 


Saddened by failure, overcome with grief, 
Peering the dim horizon for relief, 
Whirled on bewildered as an autumn leaf. 


Weird fiashing lightnings blur my feeble sight, 
Deep thunders pealing fill me with affright, 
The darkness deepens deeper into night. 


Wounded I seek for balm to heal my wound, 
Weary I ery, “O where can rest be found ”— 
Wandering in wildering silence round and round, 


Far in the distance dim a gleam of light 
Falis, like.a glow of glory, on my sight, 
Swift soul-thrill tremors fill me with delight. 


God of the storm, my ‘soul may rest in thee! 
Calm my disquiet, as on Galilee 
Thy faintest whisper hushed the foaming sea. 


The morning star’of hope arises high, 


Soft murmurs of a restful peace are nigh, 
Faith scans with searching gaze a leaden sky. 


“ Not as the world ” give thou thy peace to me, 


But on thy tranquil bosom may I be 
Borne upward, onward through eternity. 


McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 





WRITTEN ANSWERS: 
BY ALICE HANSELL. 

It is often diffieult to train a Sunday-schoo! class to 
write answers to questions on the lesson, but there are 
ways in which it can be made practicable. The sclolan 
are more apt to be interested if the questions are written 
by the teacher. An original teacher makes an original 
class. The questions should emphasize those points in 
the lesson which the teacher has made prominent. (ne 
teacher had a special reason for wishing her class to se 
that God uses every means, even trials, to lead a half- 
hearted Christian to real consecration. She made this 
the leading thought of the lesson about the angel wrest- 
ling with Jacob. At the end, she gave her. class the 
written question: “ How did God bring Jacob to him 
self?” And one of her*girls answeted: “ By over 
powering him; by making all of Jacob’s carefully-laid 
plans fail; by keeping him twenty-one years away from 
home; by showing that he was the stronger when he 
wrestled with Jacob; by taking down Jacob’s pride.” 
If thiis teacher had used a printed question, the oppor 
tunity of deepening the effect of the lesson might have 
been lost. 

It is sometimes necessary to accustom scholars to read 
the teacher’s writing before they will write themselves. 
For this purpose I have used a plan of review, suggested 
some time ago in The Sunday School Times, of writing 
out parts of the lessoms and leaving blanks for the prt” 
cipal words, to be filled in orally by the scholars. A™ 
other very successful way of review is to write thirty 
forty questions on numbered slips of paper, and distributt 
them equally around the class. Number one reads his 
question aloud. If he answers it correctly, he keeps ii 
but if he fails, it is passed to the next scholar, and # 
until the right answer is given. When all the questio™ 
have been read, each scholar tells the number of slips »* 
holds, which approximately shows his standing. 

After the class ceases to be afraid of written questio™ 
they can be easily interested, on review Sunday, * 
regular written examinations, without reference tbe 
Bible, or in writing a composition on some subject™ 
“The Life of Jacob,” with freedom to consult Gere 


not hatch by the sun’s heat only, as those of the lizards do. | one is more careful of her husband’s. In making a nest, | The review Sunday should be varied as much as pos 


Doubtless, many other things affect my neighbors’ 
architecture ;.but this element of laziness in the late | 


he digs first in at the top, then downward as far as he 
can reach, where he excavates the enlargement for the 
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One class of young girls enjoyed writing some of 8 
answers to prayer which they had had during the 
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writers. 
The next step is to introduce weekly written answers. 
Jn my own class, each girl has a small blank-book and | judged good for it, and was pulling on the two ropes that 


_ to include most of the lesson. They wrote from memory 


‘never break anything without telling their mistress, and 
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These were read aloud without giving the names of the 


pencil, placed in an envelope marked with her name. 
Every week I put in it a question on the lesson to which 
the answer is written in class, These answers are 
marked, and often the averages for the month are read 
sloud; though I thipk marks should become unimpor- 
tant as a class grows older. Sometimes the girls answer 
several questions, or one question is made broad enough 


the lesson entitled “The Christian Home,” with their 
own explanations ahd additions. Following are some 
extracts from their papers: 

“ Wives, submit; give in to your husbands before they 
get very angry.” 

“ Wives, obey your husbands; give up to them when 
it is necessary. Fathers, do not get angry with your 
children. If they are doing anything, do not scold them 
or discourage them.” ' 

“Wives should always try to please their husbands, 
and to do as they wish, whenever it seems right to God. 
Husbands should. be especially careful not to require too 
much of their wives in goodness, and not to nag them. 
Children should always obey their parents, whether they 
are made to do it or not, because God requires obedience 
of them if their parents do not. Fathers should not 
irritate their children by asking them to be what they 
know would be treble what they ever tried to be.” 

“Wives should not provoke their husbands, or get 
mad at everything they say, which makes you feel un- 
comfortable. Children should obey their parents in all 
things which are right. Fathers should not do things 
or say things to discourage their children, and make 
them feel as if they did not want to live or anything else.” 

“Wives should obey their husbands in some things; 
please them; if sick, take good care of them. Husbands 
should obey their wives in some things; take care of 
them if sick, and always should let the wife have her 
own way. Children should submit to and always wait on 
their parents. Servants should do their work thoroughly, 


ilways tell the truth to their mistress.” 

“Wives should be willing to let their husbands 
head ones, and do as they want them to, if they think it 
is as God wishes. Husbands should not compel their 
wives to obey them, as it does not say such a thing in 
the Bible. Fathers should not discourage their children 
by telling them their bad traits instead of good ones.” 

The object of the printed questions is to educate, not 
to limit, the teacher. A teacher in a school, held over a 
store at a distance from any church, used the printed 
questions for her class of little boys. After a time she 
became dissatisfied with the result, and tried original 
written questions. Now her boys, who are about eleven 
years old, write answers to at least four questions on every | 
lesson, even when she is absent. She was away for two 
months last winter, and every week she sent them a 
written explanation of the4esson and a number of ques- 
tions, with an addressed and stamped envelope enclosed. 
On Monday or Tuesday the envelope returned, filled with 
well-written papers. At first the superintendent was 
doubtful about the plan, for the boys had been the typical 
“corner class,” but he never had the least trouble with 
them in the lesson time, although no older person sat 
with them. The majority of them prefer to study for 
themselves rather than to be amused, or even to listen 
only to the teacher’s version of the lesson. They are 
that ideal class which can be touched by the usually un- 
successful appeal that “they come to Sunday-school to 
learn, not to play.” Such an ideal is so seldom attained 
that it is in itself an argument for training a class to 

‘newer written questions. 

Hartford, Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— f—— 
“PROFESSOR” TOMPKINS’S BOY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“Professor” Tompkins ran a balloon, Sometimes the 
loon would run with him. ‘The balloon was named 
he“ Elephant,” and on this big, awkward creature the 
Mofessor depended for a living. 
One Saturday afterndon the Elephant had been adver- 
%& make a glorious run up into the sky, and the 
town clerk, Joseph Salter, without giving any name, 


with the professor. The latter was expecting this un- 
known “friend,” and it was near the hour for starting. 
The balloon had been filled with all the gas that was 


moored it. It looked very much like an elephant stand- 
ing on its two long tusks, and anxious to change its 
position and be off. 

“ This—the—Elephant—advertised to go up?” asked 
a man of a boy standing near the uneasy creature. 
“Yes, sir; and—and—are you Mr. Salter’s friend?” 
“Do you mean the man that wanted to go up? If so, 
Iam the one. And who are you,—may I ask?” 

“Oh, [am Professor Tompkins’s boy, Tommy. You 
come this way. Father will haul her in, and give youa 
seat in the car.” 

“Do you go, too?” 

“* Oh, yes, sir.” 

Tommy assisted his father in his ascensions. It was 
an outdoor life, and he liked it, generally; but as soon 
as schooltime, in the fall, drew nigh, he was uneasy. 
He was fitted, the professor thought, for “the Putnam,” 
—a grammar school in his neighborhood ; but the prin- 
cipal, when Tommy applied, made so much of Tommy’s 
deficiencies, and so little of his accomplishments, that 
Tommy’s admission to the school had been blocked. It 
is true, there was the “ Boys’ Select,” and Tommy, by 
his service ag janitor, had paid for the tuition received 
the past year; but the school was changing masters, and 
the new master had said he would pick his own janitor. 
“ That finishes me,” said Tommy, ruefully, scratching 
his head in despair, “The new master won't be in- 
terested in me. I am out.” 

Yes, he was“ out;” and what reason was there to 
think the new master would have enough interest in 
Professor Tompkins’s boy to put him “in” again? 

However, Tommy had two joys before him. This day, 
Saturday, the Elephant, as if a bird, was going to soar 
into the heavens. The next day was Sunday, and it would 
bring Sunday-school. These were his two big pleasures. 

It was a fine Saturday. The sky was quite clear, save 
that in the east a number of white, baggy clouds, like 
small elephants, were rising higher and higher, as if 
getting up a rival balloon ascension. 

A crowd had assembled to see this moored but am- 
bitious Elephant off. ‘The professor, the stranger, and 
Tommy were seated in the car attached to the balloon. 

“‘ All ready!” shouted the professor. ‘‘ Let her go!” 

The ropes untied, up rose the Elephant so ingloriously 
detained. ! 

“Hoo-ror! hoo-ror!” shouted the admiring crowd. 

Oh, it was a fine sight to see what an elephant could 
do in his native element! Higher and higher went the 
professor's party. 

“ This is a fine view,—splendid, glorious!” exclaimed 
the passenger. 

“Yes; I calk’late it is all that,” replied the professor. 
“Talk about mountain-tops! Give me a chance from a 
balloon-car ! ” 

It was a magnificent scene spreading out before the 
balloon party,—houses, gardens, streets, churches, fields, 
rivers, hills! 

Everything soon shrank, though, the houses dwindling 
to flies on the street-lines, while cars on a railroad track 
became ants in a humble procession, and as slow as if 
going to a funeral. ' 

“ You like this, Tommy?” asked the stranger. 

“ Yes, sir; though when school begins, I like to be in 
school.” 

“That is good. There is nothing like getting an edu- 
cation.” 

“TI used to be janitor at the ‘Select,’ and got my 
tuition that way; but I suppose I’ve lost it now.” 

“ How so?” ' 

“There’s a new teacher, and he picks his own janitor.” 

“ You don’t blame him for that?” 

“No, sir; but I wish he’d give meatry. And you 
can’t blame me for that.” 

The passenger laughed. “Oh, no!” 

“You see,” said the professor in a confidential tone, 
“that boy is away over to square roots. He’s a great 
feller to dig them roots up. And as for jografy, why,— 
I’m nowhar beside Tommy.” 

“I should think he would get an abundance of geog- 
raphy up here ”— 

“He, he! Yes, indeed ; and see the world from Chinay 
to the Sea of Gibraltar,—wherever that is. You see, sir, 
Tommy ”—here he dropped his voice—“ is a good boy. 
I have thought, if hie would give in a leetle, and take a 
run up with me on Sundays, I could make more,— 
couldn’t I, Tommy?” 





Mi said that « friend’wished to make the ascension 


“ Why, if you would be willing to have a balloon-run 
on Sundays, ’twould please folks, and bring in some 
money, and” — 

“?Twould be setting a badexample. We talked about 
example the other day, in Sunday-school, father.” 

The professor began again: “ You see, sir, Tommy 
goes to Sunday-school, which is all right and proper; 
but there are some things which I would call attention 
to. There are the bicycle fellers,—out all day Sunday, 
cuttin’ round from sunrise to dark and into it. You got 
a wheel?” 

“ Y-y-yes, sir.” 

“T tell ’em we might have a race,—me in my balloon, 
and you, say, down in the road, flyin’ like lick-er-ty- 
split. I think we will go up higher now.” 

Here the professor opened a sand-bag, and threw out 
a quantity of it, for the benefit of any eyes on the earth 
admiringly turned toward this voyager in the skies. 

Up shot the Elephant with renewed vigor. 

It grew cold very soon. The air grew dusky. 
“Suthin’ is comin’. We are goin’ into a cloud,” de- 
clared the professor. 

Suddenly it began to sleet, and how furiously it rattled 
on the Elephant ! 

Here they were, up somewhere, anywhere ; and finally, 
from the way the poor Elephant was hurried along and 
about, they were up—every where. 

“Don’t you worry!” cried the aeronaut, out of the 
heart of this pelting, stinging cloud. ‘ We will come 
out all right.” : 
They came out into a space of clear, beautiful sun- 
shine. Behind them were piled up such spotless moun- 
tains of white,—crags and cliffs, lonely peaks, magnificent 
ranges of white cloud. 

“T guess, now,” said Tommy’s father, “ we will take a 
run down.” 

He pulled a cord, and let out enough gas from the big 
monster overhead to affect its buoyancy of spirit, and 
down it rushed in great despondency. 

The passenger Jooked startled. 

“Don’t you worry!” cried the observant Tommy. 
“You trust father.” 

“ We'll give ’em a leetle sand, and she’!l go easier,” 
said the professor, handling a sand-bag. 

The Elephant’s downward rush was now checked, and 
then, struck by a vicious current of air, it was borne 
rapidly away. 

“ We're having a smart leetle run to the norrard,” de- 
clared the professor, grinning. 

The passenger was very glad when it was over, and the 
professor cried : 

“Now we'll drop where we can see folks, and prepare 
to land,” 

Again a cord was pulled, more gas discharged, and the 
Elephant, humbly but sullenly, dropped earthward, 

Houses, barns, fields, again were coming in sight. 
The echo of « locomotive whistle was heard, and it 
sounded far more cheery than the blast of wind above. 

Nearer, nearer, came this good old earth, and the pro- 
fessor cried, looking over the edge of the car: 

“ Heads from under! Here comes my anchor! ” 

It dropped in a field, and obligingly gripped an old 
pine scump left standing there. The Elephant quickly 
was upon the earth, a prostrate thing, and by its side 
stood the late occupants of the car. 

“ There’s a road outside this field, and it takes you, 
after a few minutes’ walk, to a station-on the railroad, 
ten miles from the spot where we started. A train comes 
along in ten minutes, and you'll be all right. The rest 
of us must stay a bit longer to fix things,” explained the 
professor. 

He hemmed, and then continued : 

“IT want to make a statement ‘fore you Jeave. I like 
to have a boy’s good opinion. My Tommy said, ‘ You 
trust father.’ That touched me. I like to have people 
trust me, and I am not goin’ to hurt my reputation with 
a boy by runnin’ my Elephant on Sunday. So we won't 
race together, you and me.” 


“TI have been taking out my wieel on Sundays at all 
hours, bat, after this, it shan’t be out in church-time; 
and I aiso think I won’t have a race with the Ele- 
phant. Besides, I am a teacher. I want the good 
opinion of boys, and those like Tommy especially. Aud 
there is something else to besaid. I am the new teacher 
of the ‘ Boys’ Select,’ and I have picked my janitor, and 
it is to be this boy.” 

Here, as he stood beside.the collapsed Elephant, the 
new teacher laid a decided hand on Professor Tompkins’s 
boy, who was at once smiling from ear to ear. 





“ What, father? ” 


Watertown, Mass. 


“ And I want to make a statement,” said the stranger. ~ 
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Draws to himself (Jer, 31 : 3; Hos. 11 : 4). 
Regeems (Isa. 43 ; 8, 4; 63:9; Gal. 4: 4, 5). 
Adopts (John 1 : 12; 1 John3 : 1), 
Preserves (Phil. 1:6: 1 Pet. 1 : 3-5). 
Blesses (Matt, 6 : 33; Eph. 1 : &). 
Chastises (Heb. 12:6; Rev. 3:19). ; 
Never fails (Isa, 49 : 15, 16; Rom. 8 : 38, 99). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. 
l 
* by LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

No events are recorded as intervening. 

Piace.—Jerusalem, probably at the house of John, who 
we may have had a home in that city (chap. 19:27), It is sup- 
go posed that the room was the Aliyah, an upper guest chamber, 
ve hie which could “be reached without passing through the house, 
id no by an outside Mairway. 

Tre.—Either during the passover week or immediately 

after, about the middle of April, A. U.C.780; that is, A. D.27. 

Persons.—Our Lord and Nicodemus, probably John, and 
possibly some other disciples, were present at the interview. 
The name Nicodemus is of Greek origin, but not uncommon 
among the Jews. “It means “ Victor of the people.” This 
man was a member of the Sanhedrin, prominent as a teacher 
among the Pharisees, He afterwards spoke a word for Jesus 
before the Sanhedrin (chap. 7 : 50-52), and came to anoint 

ney the body of Jesus on the evening after the crucifixion. (An 
apocryphal Gospel gives an account of his later life, together 
with foolish legends about the descent of Christ into Hades.) 

TuE CoNVERSATION.— Nicodemus comes to Jesus by night, 
and acknowledges that the signs have convinced him that 
Jesus is a teacher come from God (vs. 1,2). Jesus replies 
that only when born anew can one see the kingdom of God 

2). (v.83). Nicodemus raises a natural objection (vy. 4). Jesus 
explains that this new birth is wrought by the Spirit (vs. 5-8). 
Nicodemus expresses surprise and doubt (v. 9). Jesus re- 
plies that Nicodemus, as the teacher of Israel, should under- 
we (Joke stand these things. He then emphasizes the certainty of what 
2). he affirms; compares these things with the higher revelation 
mb he will make; asserts that the Son of man not only came 
fron heaven, but is in heaven; predicts the “lifting up” of 
the Son of man, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
' ness ; declares the purpose,—that whoever believes may have 
tt» vernal life (vs, 10-15). All this is summed up in a state- 
»(10.) nent of the love of God for the world, which is shown in hés 
giving “ his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
elf (Row him should not perish, but have eternal life” (v. 16). 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE Two Persons.—It is difficult for 
us, who know more of Jesus than Nicodemus could, to under- 
siand how much the Jewish ruler must overcome in order to 

om (3). come to Jesus, even at night. An honored ruler, a recog- 
513:3 nized teacher, probably a man of years, a Pharisee, with all the 
Jobn 3:4), tendency to self-sufficiency prominent in. that school, he came 
; toa young and comparatively unknown Galilean, recognized 
him as a teacher come from God, sought instruction from 
seth (John him, listened to his pronounced utterances on the most im- 
od (1 Got portant religious matters,—utterances that ran athwart all 
his prejudices. Not less remarkable is the bearing of Jesus 
). toward such an inquirer: no unseemly deference to his 
Visitor's position, nor yet any assumption of superiority, not 
mn. even any recalling of the “ signs” to which Nicodemus re- 
0). ferred. Our Lord goes directly to the spiritual truth adapted 
in me (Gal for such a learner, recognizing the real character of the man. 
He condescends to treat the truth as Nigodemus necessarily 
m of man looked at it, but he also lifts his instruction up to his own 
true point of view. The teaching, as we read it, is that of a 
> BA 3 human teacher who reveals himself as the only begotten Son 
of God. 
ieveth (16). cuswecas, worms. 
Christ died 
Pet. 3:18. Verse 1.—Now: The conjunction, which is not rendered in 
1 us (1 Jobe the Authorized Version, may mean “but,” implying that 
Nicodemus was an exception to those who are spoken of. Yet 
from Got.” he was an example both of those who believed in consequence 
ve the Hine of the signs (v. 2), and also of the thorough knowledge Jesus 
paralion,, of every man he met (chap. 2 : 25).—O/ the Pharisees: 
“us product stricter party among the Jews, in many respects theo- 
" @ae tetically more correct in their views. But to these, proud of 
derstandes their legal morality, the doctrine of the new birth would be 
pels Most repugnapt.— Nicodemus: See Lesson Surroundings.— 
ord’s mpl A ruler of the Jews: A lay member of the Sanhedrin. 
re Lord's? Verse 2—Cume untd him by night: To avoid publicity. 
es of Goll The Step, though taken in secrecy, was a remarkable one for 
) Hie opeott * ruler, presumably an aged man (v. 4); for already there 





"8 concealed enmity against Jesus, on the part of the rulers. 
~ERabbi: This was much for Nicodemus to acknowledge — 
We know: The plural may suggest that others had the same 
"ew, or it may be equivalent to “it is known.”—A teacher 
“me from God: Probably in contrast with teachers trained 
the schools of the rabbis. At all events, “from God” is 
“emphatic phraxe.—No man (or “no one”) can do these 
*& that ‘how doest: “Thou” is emphatic, The mention of 

























_| Pharisee might acknowledge, without any real faith, 





“signs” indicates that Nicodemos was among the “many” 
spoken of in chapter 2 : 23,—Except God be with him: This a 


Verse 3.— Verily, verily, I say unto thee: The repeated 
“verily” is peculiar to this Gospel. Jesus does not address 
Nicodemus as “rabbi;” he’ speaks “as one having au- 
thority” (Matt. 7 : 29).—Ezxcept a man be’ born anew: The 
Revised Version gives in the margin “from above.” The 
Greek word may have either of these senses, not that of 
“again.” It is doubtful which is the primary meaning here. 
“Anew” is “from the beginning,” referring to the radical 
nature of the change; “from above” points to the source, 
—born of God, or Of the Spirit (vs, 5-8). At this point in 
the interview the former sense seems the more likely one, 
leading Nicodemus to the other idea, afterwards fully ex- 
pressed,-—He cannot see the kingdom of God: The phrase “ the 
kingdom of God” oecurs only here and in verse 5 in this 
Gospel. The Jewish ruler had the prevalent notiohs of an 
external kingdom, which was his by right of birth. Jesus 
says that, even to recognize what that kingdom is, a man 
wust be totally trausformed. Some modern ideas of the 
“kingdom” put undue emphasis on the sociological results 
of it, ignoring this poioted utterance as to the new birth of 
the individual. 

Verse 4.—How can a man be born when he is old? A natural 
expression of surprise and doubt. “When he is old” implies 
that Nicodemus was a man of years, applying our Lord’s 
answer to himself. An entirely new moral birth in an old 
man seems as impossible to him asa second’ natural birth. 
Some find irony in the language, while others regard the ob- 
jection as indicating lack of intelligence on the part of Nico- 
demus. But it was rather lack of spiritual apprebension. 

Verse 5.—Except a man be born of water and the Spirit: The 
second “of” (in the Auth. Ver.) is unnecessary. The two 
words are thus united more closely. “Of water,” which is 
not repeated in the subsequent discourse, refers to the sym- 
bolical use of water asasign of repentance. Such a use 
finds its fullest expression in Christian baptism, but at that 
time the most direct reference was te the baptism of John. 
Of this Nicodemus knew, and the Pharisees rejected it. 
Through the repentance preached by the forerunner, sym- 
bolized by his baptism, one must then enter the kingdom. 
But John baptized only with water, predicting another who 
should baptize with the Holy Spirit. The use of water was 
but the sign of the negative side of regeneration,—the for- 
giveness of sins. Nothing is suggested here as to the mode 
of Christian baptism, but its importance as a sign and seal 
may be readily inferred. Amid the great variety of inter- 
pretations, the above seems preferable.— He cannot enter: The 
same thought as in verse 3, but with more direct reference 
to the fact that entering the kingdom does not depend on our 
doing, but upon our being born anew. From this passage 
the absolute necessity of baptism for salvation has been in- 
ferred. But regeneration by the Spirit is the essential mat- 
ter. Specific instances occur, in the New Testament, of those 
saved who had not been baptized. Yet, as a divinely insti- 
tuted sign, baptism may not be refused without danger. 

Verse 6.--That which is born of the flesh is flesh: The word 
“flesh” means the whole human nature. In Paul's writings, 
it gains the specific sense of our sinful nature. Here this 
idea is suggested. What we are by natural birth is nothing 
but “flesh; ” it is depraved, turned away from God. Such a 
saying would oppose the Jewish idea of hereditary privilege 
as sons of Israel.—That which is born of the Spirit is spirit: 
The word “Spirit” in the first instance undoubtedly means 
the personal Holy Spirit, about whom our Lord had much 
to teach. The second time it refers to the new spiritual life 
resulting from regeneration. This sense of the term “spirit” 
occurs frequently in Paul’s writings. It does not mean the 
human spirit, common to all men; the whole context forbids 
this. More exactly stated, it is the human spirit renewed by 
the Holy Spirit. The best commentary on this verse may 
be found in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Verse 7.—Marvel not: This implies that Nicodemus was 
startled. It also prepares for the illustration of verse 8.— 
Ye must be born anew: This includes all men, but Jesus thus 
excludes himself. 

Verse 8.—The wind bloweth: The Greek word ( pneuma) is 
the same asin verses 5,6. Hence some prefer to render, “ The 
Spirit breatheth ” (Rev. Ver. marg.). But this destroys the 
comparison, The word had both senses, in Greek and in 
Hebrew also, and the use of the two meanings in immediate 
connection was quite nataral. Some suppose that the wind 
was blowing in gusts at the time.— Where it listeth: That is, 
“where it will.” The wind is personified, and its freedom 
from human control set forth. This is the first point in the 
comparixon.— Thou hearest the voice thereof: “ Voice” is more 
literal, carrying out the personification. It is not visible, but 
its effects are recognized.— Whence it cometh: ts origia is un- 
known to man.—Nor whither (literally, “ where”) it goeth: 
Its progress and end are also unknown. Of course, this is 
not a revelation in regard to the wind, but a figure taken from 
the ordinary phenomena.—So is every one thut is born of the 
Spirit: The comparison would be more exactly expressed : 










indicates a past act with permanent resulis. The new birth 
involves a new life. The work of the Spirit is above human 
control ; the origin and development of the new spiritual life 
of the regenerate man are unknown; the effects are clearly 
perceived, 

Verse 9.— How can these things be? This last question marks 
an advance in docility. Nicodemus is ready to learn, but 
puzzled by the mystery of the new birth. He asks not How 
can I be born anew? but How can these things be true? 

Verse 10.—Art thou the teacher of Israel: The phrase, “ the 
teacher,” may imply that Nicodemus'had some special office 
in the Sanhedrin; but it is more probable that he is thus 
termed as the representative of the official teachers, on this 
occasion.— Understandest not these things: Jesus expresses sur- 
prise. The Old Testament, the special trust of Israel, taught 
much of all this. The teacher of Israel should have under- 
stood, especially since John the Baptist and Jesus hiniself 
had told more of spiritual truth. Henceforward Nicodemus 
is silent, so far as the record goes. After stating his own 
authority as teacher (vs. 11, 12), our Lord begins to instruct 
“the teacher of Israel.” . 

Verse 11.— We speak: The plural, used in this verse, is 
most naturally explained as including the disciples, one or 
more of whom may have been present, and who, though not 
far advanced in knowledge, were ready to bear witness accord- 
ing to their knowledge. This is preferable to a reference to 
the Trinity, or to John the Baptist, or to regarding the plural 
as standing for the singular.— We do know that we have seen: 
The form is the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. The new 
teaching was based on certainty, first from the knowledge 
which Jesus himself had, and then verified in experience by 
his followers.— Ye receive not our witness: The plural here 
refers to the Jews, especially the rulers, whom Nicodemus 
represented ; so in verse 12. 

Verse 12.—Jf I told you earthly things: The truths already 
made known by Jesus in his public teaching; the instruction 
respecting the new birth, given to Nicodemus on this occa- . 
sion, seems to be included. Though heavenly in its origin, 
it occurs on the earth, and in this latter aspect it is contrasted 
with what follows.—Heavenly things: The higher teaching 
yet to come,—such revelations as are made in verses 13-16, 
respecting the person and work of the Son of man, to be re- 
ceived on his authority. 

Verse 13.—No man: Or, “no one.”—Hath ascended into 
heaven: The tense here points to a past fact with abiding 
results, Hence the future ascension cannot be meant, Nor 
is the figurative explanation satisfactory (a spiritual eleva- 
tion of Jesus), since the next clause refers to an actual de- 
scending. It is best to explain the clause as implying the 
permanent heavenly relation which Christ sustained to God, 
This gives a good connection with verse 12, “I can tell you 
of heavenly things ; I alone belong there.”— Descended out of 
heaven: The tense here points to the historical fact of the 
Incarnation.— The Son of man: Though belonging to heaven, 
and descending from heaven, he appears as Son of man.— 
Which is in heaven: The oldest and best manuscripts omit 
this phrase, bat it occurs in most versions and Fathers, Is 
difficulty might have Jed to the omission. The tense here 
expresses a continuous state: though Son of man, he is in 
heaven. Every attempt to explain this verse on any other 
theory than that of the divine-human Person of Chri-t, has 
been proven exegetically incorrect. If it is objected that 
Jesus would not set forth such a mystery to Nicodemus, the 
ready answer is, “the heavenly things” (v. 12), of which he 
was to tell, imply jast such a mystery. Moreover, before . 
revealing the work he came to do (vs. 14, et sqq.), he would 
assert that view of his Person which alone makes his work 
valid for redemption, and which guarantees his authority to 
reveal these heavenly things. 

Verse 14.—Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness : See 
Numbers 21 : 6-9. The serpent is a symbol of evil in the 
Old Testament ; the bite of a venomous serpent poisons the 
whole system. Moses lifted upon a pole, or standard, a 
brazen likeness of the serpent, and whoever looked at it was 
healed. This is the main point of the comparison.— Must the 
Son of man: The necessity, on the lowest view, is that of 
fulfilling the type. But the type was of divine appointment ; 
hence it is a divinely arranged necessity. By inference, it is 
necessary for our moral needs.— Be lifted up : On the cross, as 
the whole typical analogy shows. Nicodemus might think 
of the royal exaltation of the Messiah, but the cross was the 
way to the throne. 

Verse 15.—That whosoever believeth: The look of the poi-: 
soned Israelite is the type of the look of faith. This and the 
succeeding verse do not call for explanation so much as for 
acceptance, “ Whosoever” is limited only by “ believeth.— 
May in him have eternal life: The Revised Version, in the 
text, accep's a better sustained reading, which gives a Greek 
preposition that is rarely, if ever, joined with “ believe.” 
Hence the phrase “in him” is connected with what follows. 
The meaning is: Whosoever believeth obtains, in fellowship 
with the Son of man, who is lifted up for our redemption, 
eternal life. “ Eternal” is equivalent to “ everlasting” (v, 16, 
Auth. Ver.). The word “life” suggests the quality of the 





“So it is with every oné.” The participle (“that is born ”) 


new privilege for the believer. He lives truly, spiritually, 
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here and now, but the life is of such a character that it con- 
tinues forever. 

Verse 16.—Many commentators regard verses 16-21 as an 
explanation of the evangelist. The paragraph division in 
both Authorized and Revised Versions, was designed to allow 
this view.—For : This states the reason for what precedes. 
Such an intimate connection opposes the theory that this is a 
comment of the evangelist, who usually indicates his own 
explanations.—God so loved the world: This is the ultimate 
reason for the redeeming work of the Son of man. “So” 
points directly to the greatness of the love,—so much,—but 
the method is described in what follows, “World” is to 
be taken in its widest sense.—Gave : More than “sent;” gave 
to death, as verse 14 suggests.—His only begotten Son: He 
became “Son of man,” but God’s love gave him as the only 
begotten of the Father (comp. chap. 1 : 14).— Whosoever 
believeth on him: The connection here is clear: belief, trust on 
him; literally, “into him,” suggesting that faith brings us 
into vital relations with Christ,—Should not perish: As they 
otherwise certainly would. The awful fact of sin is recog- 
nized in the very method of God’s love. It is holy love. 
Outside of this holy love, as made accessible to the world by 
faith, there is wrath. “Perish” suggests more than ceasing 
to exist.— Have: Now and here, in its beginnings.— Eternal 
life: “ Life” is more than continued existence. In the New 
Testament, especially in the writings of this apostle, it means 
the higher, true, spiritual life. This continues forever. 
Nicodemus could not then understand all this; for verses 
13-16 contain, in condensed form, the sum of all “ the heavenly 
things” which Christ came to tell and to do. Much of what 
he told was necessarily unintelligible until he had done the 
work which God's love to the world gave him todo. Now 
that his work on earth is complete, his teachings on this 
occasion become plain. 

Western Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GRIKIE, D.D,, LL.D. 


’ The censure of the Jewish Church dignitaries implied in 
Christ’s driving out of the temple grounds the traders who 
had licensed place in them, in return for fixed payment, was 
followed by no overt action against him, thanks to popular 
support of such zeal for the honor of the sacred house. But 
the doom of the Reformer was no less determined. Words 
used by him in connection with his act, would hereafier be 
made the great charge on which his life would be demanded. 

Meanwhile, he remained in Jerusalem, working beneficent 
miracles, and winning many followers. Among others, a 
man of high position, Nicodemus,—that name, though Greek, 
being adopted by Jews also,—had been struck by the “ signs” 
Jesus wrought in support of his teaching, and, as a serious 
but timid inquirer, dreading to ruin his social standing and 
influence by openly approaching one whom the authorities 
already denounced, had resolved to obtain a secret interview 
with him. 

He had much to lose if his brethren suspected him of 
siding with the audacious Galilean ; for he was a “ ruler of 
the Jews,”—that is, a member of the Sanhedrin, or ,high 
court, the supreme judicial senate of the nation,—and also a 
rabbi so honored as to bear the proud name of “ The teacher 
of Israel.” Rich (John 19 : 39), prominent in the religious 
world of the day, and moving in the best society, he shrank 
_ from letting it be known that he felt kindly towards Jesus, 
and yet could not refrain from privately seeking him out, 
Stealing, therefore, by night to the chamber where Jesus 
slept, he saluted him, on entering, as a brother rabbi,—a con- 
. descension as marked as it would be for a Romanist bishop 

to greet a Methodist preacher, without “orders,” as Reverend. 

Jesus, he went on to say, was proved by his miracles to bea 
teacher come from God. But he got no farther than this com- 
pliment. If one thing was more settled in his mind than 
another, it was that, as a Jew, and, moreover, a head man among 
his people, his future entrance into “the kingdom of God” 
admitted of no question. But now Christ interrupts him by 
abruptly, declaring that no one can see that kingdom if he be 
not born anew. Had our Lord been like other men, he 
would have tried to put matters in an easy light, to gain one 
who could help his cawse now, at the start, so greatly. Not 
only, however, did he make no attempt to win him by soft 
words, his strange language threw the ruler’s thoughts into 

hopeless confusion. 

Eetrenched in the conviction of his legal righteousness, he 
could not understand Christ ; and, taking his words literally, 
asked, with unfeigned wonder, how this was possible. Jesus 
could now explain himself. The kingdom of God, he in 
effect told him, was spiritual, and not merely ritual and cere- 
monial, or even one of outward acts; and as such could only 
be entered by the spiritually minded. But to become so, a 
man must be, as it were, created anew by the Spirit of God; 
and he must confess this by the rite of baptism, with which 
Nicodemus was already familiar, if only through the practice 
of John. Do not wonder, added Christ, that I speak thus. 
The Spirit, like the wind, unseen, breathes on a man at its 





own will; and as, when he hears the wind, he yet cannot 
tell from what far-off home it comes, nor to what other part 
it will pass on, so is it with him who is born of the Spirit, 
—he feels it, but he cannot see it. 

Dreaming of nothing beyond the ideas of Pharisaic rabbis, 
with their idolatry of the letter and of forms, Nicodemus 
was bewildered, and could only stammer out, “How can 
these things be?” “Are you,” retorted Jesus, “the teacher 
of Israel, the wise man of the people, and do not understand 
these things? I will tell you the reason ; it is simply be- 
cause you do not believe what I say. I only repeat to you 
what I know to be the fact, and bear witness only of what I 
have seen, but you do not receive my testimony. These 
matters, indeed, are only those of human experience, which 
many can corroborate,—matters which, therefore, I may. call 
earthly. You wish me to expound to you the higher truths 
of the kingdom of God; but if you do not believe me when 
I tell you what is within the range of ordinary knowledge, 
how can you hope to believe if F tell you of matters so much 
more mysterious that I may call them heavenly things?” 
By these Christ meant the deeper wonders of the divine plan 
for the salvation and eternal happiness of man, through hit, 
as the Messiah. 

To Nicodemus, the proclamation of a crucified Messiah, 
would have appeared the wildest folly ; for like all his na- 
tion, his only conception of the Messiah was that he would 
be a great national hero, sent forth from God, first to over- 
throw the heathen and set up a great Jewish world-kingdom 
on the ruins of the empire of Rome, and then to give forth 
the Jewish Law, as that of all mankind. “I,” continued 
Christ, “can alone teach you these heavenly things; for I 
alone have been in heaven, and have come from it. But one 
thing I will reveal to you: As Moses lifted up the serpent, 
so must I be lifted up, to win eternal life for all who believe 
in me,—the Son of man.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY THINGS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Nicodemus’s cautious defense of Jesus in the council is of a 
piece with his coming by night. He was naturally timid, 
and possibly not clear enough about Christ’s mission to risk 
anything on his convictions, No doubt, too, he did not wish 
to compromise his official dignity by openly resorting to this 
enigmatical young teacher. So he made a furtive visit, and 
found a great deal more than he came to seek. The whole 
conversation may be studied as an illustration of imperfect 
faith, deepened and confirmed by Jesus. 

Note, first, Nicodemus’s position, as set forth by himself. 
We must give him all credit for considerable open-minded- 
ness and humility. It was a great stretch for a member of 
the Sanhedrin to call Jesus ‘* Rabbi,” and to admit his mira- 
cles, and his divine commission attested by these. On the 
other hand, there is a smack of official complacency about 
that “we know,” as if Jesus should be very much gratified 
by such recognition. Note that he speaks on behalf of some 
at least of his colleagues, and that his acknowledgment con- 
traste with the subsequent attitude of officialdom, when they 
said “we know not whence he is,” and yet “we know that 
this man isa sinner.” Dawning knowledge was stifled, and 
became black ignorance. 

The fault of Nicodemus’s confession was that he saw noth- 
ing in Jesus but a “ teacher,” one in the long series of God- 
sent men. Such a view may lead on to deeper and truer 
conceptions of him and his work, but, in itself, is inadequate. 
Many to-day stand at the same place as Nicodemus, only that 
they will not with him accept Christ’s miracles, but base 
their belief in him as the greatest of teachers on his * moral 
sublimity,” or “sweet reasonableness,” or the like. Nor is 
the tinge of patronage, which was in Nicodemus, quite absent 
from some of our modern teachers, who speak as if Christ 
should be very much obliged by their compliments. 

Such partial perceptions of Jesus’ work need precisely the 
truths which he taught to Nicodemus. Broadly speaking, 
these were of two sorts, described by himself as “earthly” 
and “heavenly.” The whole of the lesson may be gathered 
around these two. 

First we have (vs. 3-11) the “earthly” truth, which such 
superficial conception of Christ and his work needs for its 
deepening. Jesus answered Nicodemus’s thought rather than 
his words. He had not said that he wished farther teaching, 
but he implied it, and his words assumed that that was all 
which he and others needed. If Jesus would show, they 
could see. So Christ tells him that his and the world’s need 
is something quite otber than outward communication of 
truth ; namely, an inward radical change of nature. A new 
birth is the formation of a new nature, and that, says Jesus. 
is the prerequisite to “seeing” —that is, perceiving—the king- 
dom. What is the useof a lamp toa blind man? Teachers! 
The world has had scores of them, and has learned nothing. 
It is not for want of instruction that men go wrong. It is a 
shallow notion that the evils of humanity can be set right by 
instruction, even in God-given truth. If Jesus were only 9 
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Teacher, hé would be of no more use to the world than othe, 
of the class have been. So he dugat once beloy Nicodemyy, 
notion both of him and of the world’s need, when he ins 


that hunian nature needs something much more inward tia.’ 


teaching ; namely, the impartation of a new life. An ad. 
quaté conception of the limitations and corruptions of “ flesi,” 
—that is to say, a true view of what human nature is,—y;jj 
set men longing for a Saviour, and will show them hoy 
miserably inadequate to meet their needs a mere teacher is 

Nicodemus’s answer is generally taken as indicating either 
complete misunderstanding or ill-timed jesting.. But probably 
he understood Christ well enough, and presented a real diff. 
culty in the same guise as Jesus had set forth the great re. 
quirement. “ Born again!” 
a man, stiffened in habits and inheriting all his own past, by 
made over again? It isa moral impossibility, as great x 
the physical one, in the form of which Nicodemus puts jt, 
It is the great objection made to the Cliristian doctrine of 
forgiveness and regeneration, that you cannot annihilate con: 
sequences of our past, or revolutionize a character. 

A man has need to know much before he can be sure that 
anything is impossible. Nicodemus’s objection, the favorite 
one of shallow rationalism, only shows his own limitation of 
view. Jesus answers it by repeating his assertion, and by 
disclosing the power which makes a new birth possible. |; 
can be, for there is a Spirit which will give new life. The 
present writer sees no reference to baptism in Christ’s phrase 
“of water,” but regards the expression as being analogous to 
“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire,” 
and as indicating by symbol the cleansing efficacy of that 
Spirit. The omission of “water” in the subsequent verses 
(vs. 6-8), shows that it is secondary. But “enter into” is 
contrasted with “see,” as expressing participation in, or be 
coming a subject of, the kingdom. Verse 6 presses home the 
necessity of the new birth by the Spirit, as the condition of 
entering the kingdom. Plainly, there can be nothing in the 
product which was not in the producer. A man’s “nature” 
comes to him by birth, as the word shows. “ Like begets 
like.” If then the kingdom is, as it must be, spiritual, flesh 
—that is, man, as inheriting a nature limited and swayed by 
the life of the body—cannot enter it ; and the second birth, 
which capacitates him for entrance, is no mere “ entering the 
second time into his: mother’s womb.” A new fountain of 
being must be opened. The “spirit,” which can enter ‘the 
kingdom, must be the child of a divine Spirit. Learn, then, 
that no change, self-effected nor within the limits of natuie 
as derived from earthly parents, suffices, _ 

Nicodemus shows signs of increasing wonder, and hene, 
in verse 7, Jesus bids him not marvel at the stringent requir 
ment. Note the emphatic “Ye” which includes Nicodemu 
and those for whom he spoke, learned in the law as ther 
were, and inclining to accept Jesus, and no less strikingly 
excludes Jesus himself, as not needing this new birth. If he 
had been no more than “a teacher come from God,” he would 
have needed it as much as Nicodemus did. The latter found 
it hard to grasp Jesus’ thought; for he could not understand 
a birth which was produced by a process impe?ceptible to the 
senses. Christ helped him by an analogy, suggested by the 
very word for “spirit,” and perhaps by a gust which swept 
through the upper room atthe moment. The wind produces 
very perceptible effects ; but who knows its Jaws, or sees it asit 
hurries by, or can tell its origin or its goal? The comparison 
is luosely expressed, but the meaning is clear. The Spirit 
works on the man born of it, as the wind does. The agent 
and the process cannot be perceived, but the effects cannot 
be hid. 

Nicodemus has riothing to say but to harp again on his old 
difficulty with increased bewilderment. Christ is, in tum, 
astonished that a member of the official teaching body of 
Israel should find difficulty in grasping the conception of § 
divine Spirit working on men. Surely Jeremiah 31 : 33, of 
Ezekiel 36 : 26-28, might have taught him better. 

Verses 11, 12 form a bridge between the two main revel 
tions here. In verse 11, note the solemn formula peculiar 
this Gospel, which always announces some profound or impo” 
tant utterance. Who are the “ we” who speak and testify’ 
Most probably the circle of disciples whom Jesus associale 
with himself. Rudimentary as their knowledge was, it bd 
this characteristic, separating it from the learned rubbish of 
Pharisaic traditionalism, that it rested, not on hearsay or 
books, but on personal experience. That is the characteris 
of all true teaching by Christ’s disciples. It is their °¥* 
heart’s story put into words, Immediate intyition and cer 
tain knowledge belong to those who have been born 9g; 


and, without these, teaching is sounding brass and tinkling 


cymbals. 

Mark the peculiar expressions, “earthly ” and “ heavenly 
things.” The former refers to the previous declarations *” 
the need of a new birth, which is called “earthly ” bea 
it takes place on earth, and because the truths in que" 
refer to man’s natural state. The “heavenly things “? 
those next to be spoken,—namely, those concerning the I 
carnation and sacrifice of the Son. of man; and thee #* 
heavenly because they refer to the divine plans for wo 
salvation. They had their origin in heaven, and thence ® 
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down to earth. Mark, then, that these “heavenly things” 
are in fact the great truths of the descent from heaven of the 
Son of manmset forth in verse 13, and of his atoning sacrifice 
(va 14, 15), Mark, too, that these follow the previous teach- 
ing 28 to “earthly things,” and that the reception of it is 
presented by Christ as preparing for the belief of them. If 
man bas come to see that human nature needs more than 
teaching, and that, because it is flesh, it needs a radical 
change before it can be subject to the law of God, he has 
come a long way towarde apprehending the need for an In- 
carnation and sacrifice. Imperfect conceptions of the gravity 
of sin, as excluding from fellowship with God, are at the root 
of much disbelief in the central traths of Christ's work. 
When a man has Jearned that he is a sinner, aud to cry 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God,” he is ready to hail a 
gorpel which reveals One who will give his Spirit to transform 
our najures into its own likeness. 

Our narrow space forbids attempting to deal in detail with 
the hallowed and inexhaustible words in whi¢h these revela- 
tions are conveyed. Wecan but touch: in slighest fashion on 
their surface. In verse 13, we note the clear assertion of 
pre-existence, of heavenly abode, of voluntary descent, of 
true typical manhcod (Son of man), and yet of a unique and 
mysterious continuance in heaven (that is, in unbroken fel- 
lowship with the Father, even while on earth). Because of 
all these things, he is able to tell of heavenly truth, and is 
our only means of knowing what lies beyond the visible 
heavens, and of ascending thither. 

The whole doctrine of Incarnation is in germ on these few 
words. Equally weighty are the other sayings. Incarnation 
is not all that is meeded ere a new birth can be reslzed, 
Mark the divine necessity, “ Must be lifted up,” not merely 
to fulfil prophecy, but in pursuance of the moral necessities 
which are known to God and molded the prophecies. Mark 
the representative character in which he suffers as “the 
Son of man.” Mark the profound double sense of “ lifted 
up;” first, as in the symbolic brazen serpent, the actual ele- 
vation on the cross; next, the elevation to dominion and the 
throne consequent thereon. Mark the healing flowing from 
him, thus exalted, and the condition of receiving it, even 
faith, as shown by the striking symbol of the dying Israelite’s 
look, which brought back health to his poisoned frame and 
brightness to his glazing eye. Mark how the benefits of the 
look of faith transcend those of the symbol, being not merely 
the averting of “ perishing,” but the possession, here and now, 
of that eternal life, in which this Gospel sums all the good 
that man can receive and Christ can give. thee 

Verse 16 is probably the beginning of John’s comments on 
the conversation with Nicodemus. It gathers up in immortal 
words the substance of the preceding. Note the deep source, 
the love of God. Mark the universal diffusion of that love, 
which loves the world because it loves each soul. Mark the 
process of that divine love. It cannot take the short cut, 
which some men would fain have it take, and at once pass 
from universal love to universal: bestowal of life everlasting. 
There must be two conditions precedent; the one, the divine 
act; the other, the human reception of it. God loved so 
that he gave. There was surrender in his love. Chirist’s 
work is not the cause, but the effect, of God’s love. Mancan 
only receive the sunshine of that love by bis own act of faith. 
That is no arbitrary limitation, but anecessity. If God could 
have given everybody eternal life, apart from character and 
their own desire to receive, he would have done it. But his 
love could not give all men the life. It could give all men 
the Christ, and it has given him. It is for us to take the un- 
speakable gift of his Son, and to find that, enfolded in it, is 
eternal Jife,—the life of the new nature which he gives by his 
Spirit to every one that believes. 


Falloufield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE SEEKER AND THE TEACHER. 


The seeker knew there was something beyond what he 
had, or could get. He was honest, earnest, and had proof 
that he had found a teacher come from God (v. 2). 

The Teacher was ready, waiting, sitting up nights for him, 
responsive, larger than the pupil, a fit Guide. He did not 
wait for a need to be stated, but dropped on him in the first 
sentence a much deeper and broader idea than the pupil ever 
*tpected to hear (v. 3). 

There is a life so high, pure, and rich, that it cannot be 
attained by any culture of any present faculties, however ex- 
cellent, It must be born. No culture makes a rose a bird, 

& man, natural man a spiritual child of God. How 
tld we are! There is more for us than we ever anticipated, 
could acquire. How much richer life is after birth than 
before! How little can the unborn know of the wider life of 
the born! As little do the first-time born know of the life, 

joys, and spiritual possibilities of the second-time 
No wonder Nicodemus says “How can these things 
bet” (y. 9), 





But the Teacher insists that he knows, for he has come 
down out of the spiritual world, and knows all its limitations 
and Jaws (vy. 13). 

Since spirit is the source of all force, how glad we are that 
this central, secret source of all. power and possibility dis- 
plays its highest exercise on us, and especially that this 
greatest power does not exhaust itself at once, but only cre- 
ates a germ, gives a birth from which unthought maturity of 
manhood may grow ! : 

But this development is not based on strength, but on love 
(v. 16). Here isthe central truth and joy of divine revela- 
tion, The great rush of power of development is not nega- 
tive growth, or mental expansion, but the glowing exuberance 
of love. No mother domes over her child with greater ten- 
derness, nor lights that dome with the more than starry 
brightness of her eyes, than God.broods over a soul emerging 
to a higher life with a throbbing, pulsating tenderness of 
love and thrills of power. The mother only perils life for 
her child ; God gives it up. 

The one and only condition for man is, believe on Jesus 
(v. 16). We should be glad to get this greatest boon of cre- 
ative love by conforming to a thousand conditions. God 
only asks for one, but it toughes life at a thousand points. 
After birth, everything ; without it, nothing. 

Whosoever will, may siill come to the same Teacher and 
to the same birth. 

University Park, Colo. 





[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULI. 


A man of the Pharisees, ...a ruler of the Jews (v.1). How 
prone we are to judge men by the class to which they belong, 
instead of looking at them singly as individuals, In the days 
of Jesus, the Jews despised “ publicans” as “ publicans,” and 
honored “ Pharisees” as “ Pharisees.” Every man of either 
sort was counted with the class to which he belonged. But 
Jesus looked at each man as a man, whether publican or 
Pharisee, Matthew and Zaccheus were publicans who are 
examples to Christian believers, and Nicodemus is a Pharisee 
who was a friend of our Saviour. Let us beware‘of judging 
Pharisee or “ Reformed Jew,” Presbyterian or Unitarian, 
Episcopalian or Swedenborgian, as if our estimate of the 
class or denomination to which he belongs was to settle the 
qtiestion of his relation to God. It is not the name of a 
man’s denomination that decides his spiritual status as Christ 
sees it, How good it is that men are not dependent on- our 
judgments of them, but on God who knows them as they are! 

Came unto him by night (v. 2). It were a great deal better 
to come by night, and as it were by stealth, to learn of Jesus, 
than to come openly at midday to scoff at or to resist him. It 
is not the time of ourcoming to Jesus, but the spirit in which 
we come, that he looks at as we meet him. And there is 
many a legon to be learned from Jesus by night, that could 
not be so well learned in the daytime. He who has never 
sought Jesus in the darkness, and communed with him by 
night, has never known some of the richest and most precious 
experiences of the soul in his presence. 

No man can do these signs that thuu doeat, except God be with 
hom, We need no other evidence of the divinity of Jesus than 
is given in his life and works. What he wasamong men and 
above men, and what he said and did, forbid his classification 
with mere men. To read the story of Jesus in the Gospels is 
to find proof that God was with him, and that he represented 
God. The Pharisee Nicodemus saw this, The publican 
Matthew saw it. The man who fails to see it now, lacks the 
best spirit of both publican and Pharisee. 

That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit (v. 6). Even a child knows the differ- 
ence between his higher nature and his lower. He knows 
that he has promptings to do mean things, and promptings 
to do noble things; and that the promptings to nobler things 
are of his higher nature, while the promptings to lower 
things are of his lower nature. Onesort of promptings comes 
from above, the other sort from below. Their nature indi- 
cates their source. God never prompts a map to evil : Satan 
does, “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 

Ye must be born anew (v.7). This is not a command, but a 
statement of a philosophical fact. Being born again is not a 
duty. We cannot regenerate ourselves, but we can turn to 
God in order to be his loving subjects. Turning to God is 
our part; regeneration is God’s part. If we do our duty, 
God can be depended on todo his. Yet this text is often 
used as if it were a commandment, and so is made a barrier to 
God’s kingdom, instead of an explanation as to its member- 
ship. Let us not be misled by a misuse of this portion of a 
philosophical discussion of Jesus with « theological professor 
by midnight. It is not intended for children, and wo to him 
who puts it before one of them as a stumbling-block. “ It 
were better for him,” etc. 

God 80 loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth en him should not perish, bul have eternal life 





| works? Where do they come in?” 

_ be, “ Works come in after salvation has been received, and 

(v. 16), It is God’s love for us, and not our love for God, ! not before.” Ali humaa religions put works walvation, 
P 


that is the basis of our hope. God sent his Son to seek and 
to save sinners, not Christians. There is no promise in the 
Bible—in the Old Testament or in the New—of salvation for 
Christians; but the promise of salvation for sinners breathes 
in all the Bible pages, from Genesis to Revelation. The 
question for every one of us, therefore, is not, “ Am I a Chris- 
tian?” but,“Am I a sinner?” Coming as sinners to the 
Saviour, we can believe on him as our Saviour, and have 
eternal life in Him. . 


Philadelphia. 





“ TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The parable of the Prodigal Son is very sweet and tender, 
but John 3: 16 is more so; for while that parable sets forth 
the loving reception that the father gave his son, it does not 
say that the father made any sacrifice to induce his wayward 
boy to revurn, But John 3:16 declares that God madea 
great sacrifice for the sake of redeeming his Jost children, Of 


course, the pith of this lesson lies in the golden text; 80, as. 


soon as the teacher has made clear the narrative of the les- 
son, he will do well to return to the golden text, and show, 
as far as possible, its full and blessed meaning. 

It begins with God. The whole Bible begins in the same 
way: “In the beginning God created.” All true religion 
begin¢ with God, He is the'author of all life, physical awd 
spiritual. But this verse speaks, not only of God, but of man 
as well, It implies that man is lost; not, as some teach in 
these days, that man.is incomplete, or ignorant, merely, but 
that he is lost. That is the Bible teaching from Genesis to 
Revelation. The firmer we grasp that truth, the more hope 
there is for us and for the world. So here we have set forth, 
on the one side, God, and on the other, a world lost. What 
will God do for that lost world? Or, to make it more per- 
sonal, what will God do for me, lost? That will be decided 
by what God’s nature is. But.the Word tells us “God is 
love.” And so we may reasonably expect that he will not be 
insensible to the terrible plight into which he sees the world 
of his creatures has fallen. This is the more evident when 
we read that he “loved the world.” That is his attitude 
toward us, in spite of our ill-desert. But if you love any one, 
yeu are inclined to do something for that one, especially if 
they are in any trouble. Love is the most active thing in 
the world, and cannot keep quiet. A love that prompts to 
no action is spurious, and no real love at all. Love loves to 
give. Only selfishness loves to keep. But God’s love is per- 
fect love, and therefore must love to give perfectly. So we 
have stated in this verse the blessed truth that God “so” 
loved the world, that he “gave.”’ Harry Morehouse once 
preached for seven consecutive’ nights on that wonderful 
word “so;” for in it is summed up all the sacrifice of the 
Father and Son for the salvation of the world, It is like the 
word “until” in the parable of the Loet Sheep. None of 
the ransomed will ever exhaust the fulness of meaning of 
these words “so” and“ until.” This shows that our salva- 


tion is based, not on the justice of God, nor on our own merit, — 


but simply and entirely on the love of God. It is because 
God loves you that he wants you to be a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Alas, what a different idea many of our scholars 
have about this whole matter! Press it on them, therefore, 
and try hard, to-day, to make them feel, “‘ God loves you/” 
Love gives its best willingly. So God gave, not some 
angel or archangel, but his best, even his well-beloved Son. 


Better than him he had nothing. If this does not prove the . 


ardent desire of God for our salvation, then nothing in the 
world can prove it. 

But it is not enough that God should love and give for the 
sake of our salvation. There is something on our side that 
must be done. Fortunate for us is it that, while the divine 
side of salvation was most costly and painful, the human side 
is without price and easy. All human-born religions make 
the human side difficult, Pilgrimages, penances, intermin- 
able prayers, costly offerings,—these are the conditions of sal- 
vation in all human religions. Witness Booddhism, Muham- 
madavism, Brahmanism. True religion makes all these 
human efforts for salvation needless. See how simple the 
conditions! That “ whosoever believeth.” Is that possible? 
Is that all? Yes; for so the Word of God affirms, There 
be those that say that the religion of the Bible is too compli- 
cated a thing, while others affirm that it is too simple. It is 
neither. And he who accepts and acts upon it will find that 
its very simplicity is its highest recommendation. All you 
have to do to receive salvation is unfeignedly to believe what 
God says, Are you lost? Do you want to be saved? Then 
believe in Jesus as your Saviour, your only Saviour, your 
all-sufficient Saviour, and you have (not will have, nor perhaps 
have, but “have”), now and immediately, eternal life, as 
“the gift of God.” For “the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. 6: 23). 

And now suppose some scholar says, “ Yes, but how sbout 
Your answer should 
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' within him will show itself by awakening in him a desire for 
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God puts them after. We do the will of God, not to be 
suved, but because we are saved. If any one has truly “be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ,” he isa new creature. Old things 
have pa-sed away. Henceforth he will want to do the will 
of him who has given him eternal life. If sin was the cause 
of his being “ lest,” how is it possible for him, now that he is 
saved, to love sin any more? 

There be many who profess ta be saved, who yet go on in 
their sin; but this very fact proves that théir faith is no 
faith at all, It is something else, that they may call“ faith,” 
but God calls:it “fraud.” True faith proves itself by its 
works. It will always bring forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness, and if it does not, it is spurious. Not that the 
believer will at once become sinless, but that the new life 


holiness and a loathing of that which displeases God, If 
your faith does not do this, throw it away at once, and begin 
on-a betier basis, 

Finally, for whom is this ealvation? For the world. 
Yes; but this isa very broad term. Therefore Gud put an- 
other word into that yerse,—‘“ whosoever.” Rightly under- 
stood, “ W-h-o-s-v-e~v-e-r” spells “Me.” Blessed be God 
for that! It takes me in, and no one can slut me out but 
I myself. Would it not be an awful thing if I should shut 
the door of salvation on myself? 

New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This is the lesson of lessons and text of texts. In this por- 
tion is the heart of the gospel so truly that, if the golden text 
be thorouzh!y fixed in mind and memory, a child may know 
how to be saved, There are children everywhere who, after 
the few years of primary and intermediate teaching, drift 
away from the Sunday-school and all other Christian influ- 
ence, For such we may claim the Father’s own positive 
promise tliat his word shall not return void, if, while we 
could, we have done our part of the seed-sowing. Let us, 
then, teach this lesson—above all, this golden text—so clearly, 
so perfectly, that in due time it may bear fruit. Teach it as 
the very word of a very God. To help in making it indelibte 
in the most winning and attractive way, with all the grace 
the great Tcacher himself may impart, present it to your 
claxs. Scholars may not remember our words, save as they 
have helped to reproduce the words of Jesus; and so may 
he who taught by night, through untold thousands of his 
faithful workers this day himself re-echo his own words of 
life, 

In what city did Jesus suddenly interrupt the buying 
and selling, and reckless striving for gain? How? Where? 
How many days were spent at the passover? Jesus probably 
remained a few days longer in the city, perhaps the gnest of 
some friend or follower. 

‘A Piarisee.—The Pharisees were & sect or set of men 


among the Jews, very pious as to outward keeping of every 4 


law or form of worship of God, who believed tne Scriptures 
and expected a Messiah, but had no faith in Jesus as being 
the Christ. But among them was one, a ruler of the Jews, 
who heard of his miracles,—perhaps may have seen Jesus 
himself in the city, and have heard his words, He wanted to 
hear and know more of him; he found out at what Louse he 
stayed, and came towee him at night. Some have thought 
he was afraid or ashamed to come in daylight. Does it seem 
soto you? John does not say so, and it is never fair to pass 
judgment on mere suspicion. Nicodemus himself thought it 
unfair; for, many months after, when priests and rulers 
would have taken Jesus prisoner, Nicodemus said, “ Doth 
our law judge a man, except it first hear from himself and 
know what he doeth?” Nicodemus wanted to see and hear 
Jesus for himself and alone. One night, after a busy day, 
no doubt, for Jesus and for the ruler, he found the outside 
steps which led to the upper room or sheltered house-top, 
and came to Jesus. 

Teacher and Learner.—Nicodemus called him “ rabbi,” or 
“master,” and owned to Jesus that he must be a teacher sent 
from God; for no man could do such miracles except God 
were with him. Jesus’ answer would not seem an answer to 
his questioner if we did not know that he answered the 
thoughts of the eager heart before him, rather than the 
spoken words. He told him that to see the kingdom of God, 
one must be born anew. Nicodemus wondered, while Jesus 
went on to tell him that he meant, not the body, but the 
spirit, which must be renewed before one could understand 
what is meant by the kingdom of God. To be born of the 
Spirit is to be filled with the love of God, to believe in his 
love and grace, to desire to be free from sin, and strive to be 
like him. Jesus saw the look of wonder, and said to Nico- 
demus, “ Marvel not.” Then he showed that we must be- 
lieve some things we cannot see; and he reminded his 
listener, as thé cool, silent night wind passed over them, that 
he could not tell how or from where it came. The visitor 


be?” Jesus answered by asking him a close question: “Art 
thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these things?” 
Earthly Tiings.—Jesus told him of earthly things, to help 
him to understand heavenly things. “Does your teacher show 
you a ball or globe, which you can see and turn round and 
round, to help you understand the form and movement of the 
whole round earth, which you cannot see? Jesus knew both 
earth and heaven, and he asked another question of Nicodemus: 
“If you do not believe when I tell you of earthly things, 
how shall you believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” Per- 
haps Nicodemus did not fully understand. While Jesus 
claimed to know all things, he spoke of himself as the only 
One who came down from heaven, even the Soy of man, 
whose home belongs in heaven. 

Look and Live.—Nicodemus knew the story well. 
doubt the class can give it. If so, see that no point is 
omitted. A pieture or blackboard sketch, in colors, of the 
uplifted brazen serpent, with fiery tongue, will make it more 
vivid. Tell of the hopeless condition of the dying, of a 
poison running through every vein, the whole body throb- 
bing and burning with pain and scorching thirst, which noth- 
ing could relieve. Like sin in the heart, which poisons the 
whole life of the soul, there was.no cure until God planned a 
way. It was to lift up an emblem like the vipers which 
spread death and destruction, so that all who would look on 
the uplifted serpent should live. Suppose any refused to liit 
their dying eyes to the cure? Could they be saved? They 
need only. look in order to live: “Even so,”-said Jesus, 
“must the Son of man be lifted up.” To look at him, be- 
lieving, souls need not die from the sting of sin, as those who 
looked on the serpent need not die from the poison bite. 

So Loved.— So,” the least of words, and yet here made the 
greatest. All human language could not express the depth 
and length and height of these two words, “so loved.” What 
did God so love? The world and the creatures he made, a 
wor.d full of people like the Jerusalem traders, the open 
enemies, the cruel haters, the doubtful, the careless, a few 
disciple-, aud a few inquiring ones like Nicodemus. How is 
it to-day? Among which does he find you? All these, 
every one of them, you and me, God so loved, so longed to 
save, so yearned for their love, so pitied, so planned to 
make hisown. Whatdid he do? Can you possibly imagine 
how a God who so loved such a world would love -his Sun,— 
his own, his only Son,—a part of himself, in the bosom of the 
Father in all the ages and the glory before this wicked world- 
fulcame? And yet, with this Son of his love, what did the 
Father'do? He gave that only Son ‘to-be uplifted like the 
serpent, only that, instead of saving the dying bodies, he 
himself was to die to savé their souls, What must they do 
to have everlasting life? Orily believe, only accept and be 
safe, glad, restful, in the boundless love. What did Nico- 
demus do and say? We cannot tell, we need not judge; but 
when the Saviour had been “ lifted up,” and his earthly 
trials and pains had passed, Nicodemus came with odors and 
pounds of spices for the dead body of the One who once 
taught him at night. Wouldn’t a trifle of the costly gift 
have sweetened some lonely hours and weary nights while 
life lasted? What will you do for the One who so loved and 
gave himself? 

Louisville, Ky. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
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BY JULIA E. PECK. 


We have a story to-day about Nicodemus. His is such a 
board. + 

Print “ Nicodemus” in large letters with colored crayon, 
allowing the children to choose their favorite color. 

Nicodemus was a teacher. People came to him to learn 
all that he could teach about trying to be good. But Nico- 
demus taught the people to be good in what would seem to 
us very strange ways. 

Explain a few of the simplest of these strict observances of 
rules about washings and prayers, and food and dress, and 
show the children that the people thought they were pleasing 
God in keeping these rules, All this was very tiresome, 
because these strict rules held nothing about doing a loving 
work for others. Here make a strong contrast by talking of 
our teachers who show us that our efforts to serve God should 
consist in a loving service to others. Review their Golden 
Rule verse, also their verse about giving a bed of cold 
water. 

While Nicodemus was showing his people how to keep 
these hard rules, he heard something about a great Teacher 
who was able to do and to teach wonderful things, This 
great Teacher performed miracles. Perhaps you can tell me 
| about one miracle (reminding the children of their lesson 
| for August 26). Nicodemus probably heard how Jesus drove 
away all the men who were selling cattle and quarreling over 
their silver money in God's holy place. 

You may tell me that story now. Review carefully last 
Sunday’s lesson, emphasizing the verse, “ Destroy this temple, 





had not myich to say, but he asked, “ How can these things 


long, hard name, we will keep it in s'ght here on the black-- 


temple, and the thought of the new birth in our lesson to-day, 

No doubt Nicodemus had heard these stories, and perhaps 
he thought: “ Here is a teacher who can show me an easier 
way to learn these long, hard rules about being good. ug 

So Nicodemus came to Jesus by night. Nicodemus said to 
Jesus: “We know that thou art a teacher come from (od: 
for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except (og 
be with him.” Jesus answered: “ Verily, verily, I say unio 
thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” What is the kingdom of God? 

Now Nicodemus had worked very hard to keep all these rules 


kingdom of God. But here was a new rule which he could 
not understand. Nicodemus was a grown man, and he kney 
quite well that grown men could not go back to their baby. 
hood and learn their lessons all over again, And yet Jesus 
meant that Nicodemus must begin all over again to learn 
lessons, but not in that way. 

You'remember that Nicodemus was asking about the way 
to get ready to live in God’s home. Do our bodies go to 
live in God’s home? Tell me what part of us—for, of course, 
it is the very best part of us—goes to live with God. 

Do you think Nicodemus had been getting his soul ready 
when he worked so hard to keeprules which helped nobody? 
No; his soul had been going wrong, and now must begin all 
over again to learn the first lessons of Jesus. 

One of the first lessons a new baby learns,is to turn toward 
its mother. Qne of the first lessons we must learn is to turn 
towards— whom? 

Jesus told Nicodemus something more! In the very be 
ginning Nicodemus must learn of the love of Gud. This is 
what Jesus told of the love of God, and as he tells it to us 
as well, we must learn it, every word: “ For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Yorthampton, Mass. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“A MAN OF THE PHaARisees, NAMED Nicopemvs,”—Of 
the hi-tory of Nicodemus, we know nothing more than can 
be inferred from the three occasions on which he is referred 
to in the New Testament. There is a Nicodemus Booji 
mentioned in the Talmud as being one of the discipics of 
Jesus, and one of the richest men in Jerusalem, at the time 
of the siege by Titus, but whose family a terwards fe:l into 
the depths of poverty. But, though this Bonai has often 
been identified with the Nicodemus of the Gospel, it is 
scarcely possible that he is the ruler who conversed with our 
Lord at the commencement of his ministry, and the Talmud 
cannot be relied upon for chronological accuracy. Nicodemus 
is here described as a ruler of the Jews (arcién, a Greek term, 
applied to the members of the Sanhedrin). Though this 
assembly was the governing body of the nation, and had been 
for some considerable time the supreme council, yet we know 
very little of its origin and constitution, on‘which Josephus 
and other contemporary writers throw but little light 
Though it claimed to have its origin in the seventy elders 
whom Moses associated with himself in the judicial adminis 
tration, and was probably suggested by the record of those ofi- 
cials, yet we can find no trace of such a tribunal until after 
Alexander's conquest of Palestine; and the term is derived 
from the Greek word for assembly. In the time of Herod, it 
claimed the power of life and death, of which it was deprived 
by the Romans. The number of its members was from 
seventy to seventy-two, but authorities differ as to the exact 
figure. We gather from the New Testament that it was 
composed of the chief priests ; that is, the heads of the twenty- 
four courses into which the priests were divided, to whom 
were added elders and scribes,—that is, men of high social 
status, age, and repute, and men learned in the law, and well 
versed in rabbinical literature. Their president was called 
Nasi, and, when the Jews asserted their independence, he 
exercised the prerogative of coining money in his own nawe. 
I possess two coins, struck in the first year of the rising 
against Vespasian, bearing the inscription of “Simon, Nasi, 
Israel,” Simon being the president of the Sanhedrin, A.D. 66. 

“A RULER oF THE Jews.”—The Sanhedrin appear 
have held its sittings at first in one of the cuurts of the 
temple, but we are told that, before our Saviour’s time, 
was removed beyond its precincts, and deprived of its po*® 
in capital cases. Under the Romans, who always admitted 
as much home rule as was compatible with imperial sup” 
macy, the Sanhedrin exercised jurisdiction over their cou™ 
trymen outside the limits of Judea, as. we may see from th 
mission of Sanl to Damascus. After the fall of Jerusalem, it 
existed for a short time at Tiberias, 

“ Rawst.”—Nicodemus addresses our Lord as “ Rabbi.” 
This was a term of respect of comparatively late origi, 
cannot be traced earlier than the time of Herod the ret 





and in three days I will raise it up,” as a close connection 


It is said that the title was first given to Simon, the *” 
Hillel, the founder of one of the rival schools of the lan, 






can be made between the thought of the soul within the 


of which I told you, so that he might be ready to enter the - 
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bom some identify with the Simeon who took the infant 
Jesus in his arms. The title is derived from a Chaidee word, 
Rub, signifying “ great,” and which enters into the composi- 
tion of many Babylonian names, as Rab-shekah, Rab-saris. 
A higher title than Rabbi was that of Rabban,and the Jews 
have a saying, “Rab is great, Rabbi is greater, Rabban is 
greater still; but still greater than all is the prophet of Jeho- 
yah, who has no title at all.” Our Lord frequently rebuked 
his generation for their love of high-sounding titles. The 
fondness for such, though pretty general throughout the 
world, is nowhere more strongly marked than amongst all 
Orientals. Half of the Assyrian inscriptions are occupied 
with the recital of the titles of their monarchs ; and the 
language of hyperbole is still indulged to the full, both in 
written and oral addresses, in every nation of Asia, from 
Turkey to Japan. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Came Unto Him sy Nieat.”—A striking illustration of 
this might have been seen in Safed during the éarlier months 
of this year. When the shadows had crept up from thedark 
sea, through the deep surrounding valleys, and wrapped the 
tall Jermuk in twilight, round by the back of the old castle 
hill, through the grove of ancient olives, and along by the 
base of the ruined fortifications, several youths of the nobler 
sort from among the Jewish inhabitants regularly took their 
cautious way to the house of the teacher, from whom they 
eagerly listened to the truth as to the kingdom of God. The 
outbreak of bitterness against one who two years ago dis- 
played too obvious sympathy with the Cliristian cause, 
showed conclusively that their caution was not without 
justification, — 

“Excerpt 4 Maw BE Bern Anew,”—The Oriental is at 
home in the use of pictorial, figurative speech, The lan- 
guage of metaphor, allegory, simile, etc., falls from his lips 
as water from a spring. Statement and discussion are almost 
universally couched in metaphor and parable. Many an 
argument I have conducted, in which my positions were met 
bya series of pictures, often managed with great skill and 
suggestiveness. The metaphor here is evidence of Christ’s 
power in this direction. 

“Tue Kixapom or Gop.”—The Jewish conception of the 
kingdom of God, of which Nicodemus could not be ignorant, 
is sufficiently indicated in such deliverances as these: “ Let 
htm first take apot him the yoke of the kingdom of heavén,” 
which is interpreted to mean, “ Let’ Him first ‘bind on Wis 
phylacteries, and then go through with his prayers;” or, 
again, “ He that will take on him the yoke of the kingdom 
of heaven, let him wash his hands, put up his phylacteries, 
tehearse their sentences over, say his prayer, and this is the 
entire yoke of the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Gop So Loven THz Worxp.”—The doctrine of God's 
love for the whole world is one to the apprehension of which 
ueither aucient nor modern Jews have risen. In ancient 
times, “ the world,” for them, consisted of two parts,—the land 
of Israel, the portion of earth under the peculiar favor of the 
Almighty, and all that lay beyond, realms under the shadow 
of God’s displeasure. To this day the population of the 
world, for them, falls into the two ancient divisions,—the 
sons Of Abraham on the one hand, and the Gentiles on 
the other. As to the meaning of this distinction, the follow- 
ing point from Talmudic teaching is clear. Commenting on 
Isaiah 21 : 12, “The morning cometh, and also the night,” it 
is explained that “It shall be the morning to Israel, but 
night to the nations of the world.” Thus is bolstered up 
their exclusive doctrine that God loves Israel, and that Mes- 
siah, when he comes, is not to be a Saviour of the Gentiles, 





but is to exeeute judgment against the nations, as Avenger of |. 


all the oppressions his people have suffered. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS RB. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Nicopemus (vs, 1, 2).—In what city did Nicodemus live? 
lo what sort of place did he probably find Jesus? Why was 
“remarkable that a Pharisee should call on Jesus? What 
high office did this “ruler” probably hold? (Joba 7 : 45-50.) 
Why did he come by night? Why was he wise in beginning 
his investigation with “we know,” and with praise ? 

2 Tas New Bris (vs. 3-8).—What does Christ’s fre- 
quent use of “ verily, verily,” show about the character of his 
\achings? How is it true in the natural world that what is 

of flesh is flesh, that like begets like? What is the only 

"ty in which inorganic matter can be born into the organic 
? or plants rite into the animal kingdom? What 

is the only way, then, by which men can rise into the spiritual 
kingdom? What is meant by™ the kingdom of God”? Why 






















































































would it be strange if our birth into this higher life were not 


mysterious, less easily understood than the wind’s blowing ? 


Why should the water, the baptism, the outer symbol, accom- 


‘pany this heart change? 


8. Taat we Do Know (vs. 9-13).—How was it that Christ’s 
teaching should seem strange to a learned Jew like Nicode- 
mus? Why does Christ use “we” in verse 11, and “I” in 
verse 12? In what sense is the new birth, of which Christ 
had been speaking, an “earthly thing”? How were Christ’s 
coming from heaven and his return thither different from 
any man’s? What are some of the things, to which Christ 
testified during his life on earth, in regard to which no testi- 
mony could have satisfied the world save a testimony of a 
being descended from heaven? How is it now as good as if 
we had seen with our own eyes the Father, the eternal city, 
the angels, the eternal ‘life to come? Where is the fault if 
we are not perfectly confident regarding these things? 

4. Ererna Lire (vs. 14-16). To what event in the wil- 
derness does Christ refer? (Num. 21 : 6-9.) How was Christ 
to be “lifted up”? In what points was the ancient event 
similar to Christ’s crucifixion? What is shown by the 
prophecy, thus early in Christ’s ministry, that he would suf- 
fer the death on the cross? What is meant by the atone- 
ment? What would you say regarding the prominence of 
that doctrine in Christ’s teaching? Luther called verse 16 
“the little gospel;” why? What chief element in the 
nature of God did Christ come to make manifest? What is 
eternal life? What is the eternal death that is set off against 
it? Why must we believe as a condition to eternal life? 
What must we believe? What are some of the ways in 
which this new birth, this mysterious, richer, higher life, 
will show itself in our experiences, as soon as we have 
entered it ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Who came to Jesus by night? 2. What office did 
Nicodemus hold? 3. What did Jesus state as a necessity in 
every saved man? 4. How did he illustrate being boru of 
the Spirit? ‘5. How did Jesus illustrate his own qualifica- 
tion as a teacher? 6. How did he illustrate the way to be 
saved? 7. What is the grandest illustration of God’s love? 
8. How may one enter into the fulness of that love? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. Why did Nicodemus -want to talk with Jesus? 2. What 
did Jesus insist on as essential to salvation? 3. What illus- 
trations did he-use with Nicodemus? 4, What advantages 
as a teacher did Jesus possess? 5. What blessings are gained 
by believing ? j 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





| EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY THINGS, 





MAN'S WORK. 


WE MUST 


sone AS CHILDREN. 
ELIEVE ON JESUS. 


GOD'S WORK. 


YE SHALL 
| RB: BORN ANEW. 
E SAVED BTERNALLY. 





GOD WILL DO HIS PART, 
IF I DO MINE, 








HEIRS OF GRACE. | 





LOVED FATHER. 
REDEEMED ME SON. 
BORN ANEW 





WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH ON HIM. 


| 
SPIRIT. | 
| 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God loved the world of sinners lost.” 

“ God is love; hfs mercy brightens.” 

“ Praise him! praise him!” 

“* God is love! his word proclaims it.” 

“ O precious word that Jesus said.”’ 

“Songs of gladness, never sadness.” 

“ For God so loved! Oh wondrous theme.” 
“ I looked Jesus in my sin.” 








LESSON SUMMARY. 


Let it be understood at the start that the point of this 
lesson is not regeneration, or the new birth ; but that it is 
free salvation proffered to all who will accept it, from Jesus 
Ciitist the one Saviour. Let the teacher in teaching it em- 

1 NorE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magezine. 
They oceupy « full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. j 


F 4 
‘phasize the truth that the door of salvation is open to all 





who will enter, and let Him not pervert its teachings by giv- 
ing the idea that being born again is any person’sduty. = _ 

What could be plainer than the declaration of Jesus, con- 
cerning his place and work, that “ whosoever believeth may - 
in him have eternal life” ? What could be broader or freer 
than the announcement of God’s love, and of God’s provisions 
of grace, in the precious words: “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 

it is man’s duty of believing that is here enjoined. Re- 
generation is not man’s work, hence it isnot his duty. God’s 
love has provided salvation for all who believe, and whatever 
is needed to make salvation sure, God will give to every one 
who believes. | 


t 


ADDED POINTS. 


If a man knows anything about religion, he will want to 
know more. He who knows most on the subject is surest-to 
be a seeker after added knowledge. 

There is no cowardice in seeking communion with Jesus 
by night. Coming to him in darkness and in solitude, we can, 
get strength to witness for and to serve him in the daytime 
and before others.. ' . as 

Life in Christ is a higher life than life in the flesh. W 
must be willing to rise above the plane of selfish living, in 
order to be in fellowship with Christ in our spiritual natures, 

We cannot understand how God’s Spirit works, but we can 
see the effects of that working. If we put ourselves in the 
way of the Spirit’s influence, the result will be felt and seen Vs 
in our characters and lives. 

Ought we not to be ashamed of ourselves that we have so 
poorly improved our advantages in the study of God’s truth? 
If we know so little, who is to blame for it? yr 

He who has experienced the love of God in Christ can tes- 
tify of its power better than he can reasor about it. And 
personal testimony is worth mose to others than argument, 

Salvation asa fact isa very simple thing. It is life through 
a loving look. But salvation as a philosophy is above our 
comprehension, unless we are technical theologians; and in 
that case we can satisfy ourselves with our theorizing, 
whether we can anybody else or not. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


NEW TESTAMENT RESEARCH»* 


A systematic revision of the New Testament text by 
one of the leading exegetes of the age is an event of 
prime importance in the literature of modern biblical 
science. With possibly the sole exception of the publi- 
cation of the third and last volume of Gregory’s Pro- 
legomena to Tischendorf’s Editio Major, a monumentum 
aere perennius of which especially Americans can be i” 
proud, Weiss’s researches and emendations of the New 
Testament text make up the best original work done in 
New Testament research for many years. The feeling 
that Tischendorf’s favoritism shown for the Sinaiticus, 
and the preferences given to the Vaticanus in the West- 
cott-Hort edition, still left room for a systematic and 
independent study of the New Testament text, has be- 
come more ahd more pronounced during the last decade 
or two; and that the work should be undertaken by a 
skilled and experienced exegete, went without saying . 
among those at home in the philological and theological 
problems involved. Weiss began the publication of his 
researches in the Texte und Untersuchungen of Harnack 
and Gebhardt, and has so far covered the Acts, the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse, or nearly one- 
third of the entire New Testament. This work has been 
published in one volume, as the first in a series intended 
to eurbrace all of the books of the New Testament. Of 
the other two volumes, one will cover the Gospels, and 
one the Pauline Epistles. The determination of the 
emended text is chiefly based on the Majuskels, which < 
Weiss regards as a sufficiently satisfactory basis for this : 
process. Naturally, the most extensive textual investi- 
gations are made in reference to the Apocalypse, and 
the notes on this, as well as on the other books, are of 
great value for both the philological and the theological 
study of the text. The data furnished by Weiss from 
the sources on the basis of which he has corrected the 
current text, offer the student abundant material for close 
study. In this, as much as in the changes in the text 
itself, lies the value of the work. The departures from 
the standard texts at present current are not great hor 





* Das Neve Testament. Textkritische Untersuchungen und Text- 
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By W. J. Hickie, M.A. 24. New York 
4“ Co, 75 cents. 7” ‘ — 








very numerous, but they are en to show that even in 
the textual study of the New Testament there yet remains 
work to be done. One gratifying feature about the mat- 
ter is that evidently, to all intents and purposes, a prac- 
tically final shape for the New Testament text has been 
attained, through the scholarship of the last three or 
four decades, In this regard, New Testament science is 
vastly in advance of Old Testament research, where the 
investigations of Lagarde, Wellhausen, Cornill, Work- 
man, Ryssel, Driver, and others have shown that there 
is not even yet an agreement as to the principles, 
methods, and manners in which textual criticism is to 
proceed. Close students of the New Testament wil! find 
in Weiss’s volume an indispensible tool in their workshop. 

The study of New Testament Greek, from both the 
grammatical and the lexicographbical side, has brought 
out in recent years quite a number of good works. In 
Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s New Testament Dictionary, 
we have the very best that is offered in the line of word- 
study. The original of this work, in itself of less value 
than the enlarged translation, is, for our day, made still 
less valuable, from the fact that it is written in Latin; 
naturally many of the fine features in the definitions 
are lost to an age no Jonger as proficient in the practical 
use of the language of Cicero and Cesar as were preced- 
ing generations. Yet often the very abundance and 


wealth of material in the Thayer-Grimm makes its use |- 


impracticuble to theaverage student, especially the be- 
ginner. Hickie’s work is a handy little lexicon for daily 
and ready use, and, in this regard, furnishes the English 
student what is given the German in Stellhorn’s and 
Kiibne’s small volumes. Hickie’s lexicon is by no 
means a perfect production of exact scholarship, its 
faults of omission and commission being not a few. Yet 
for ordinary use it does very well, particularly,as no oue 
would consult it asa final authority in doubtful cases. 
Together with so much of modern word research in New 
Testament work, including even such standard works as 
Trench's Synonyms, and, to a less degree, Cremet’s 
Theological Dictionary of New Testament Greek, it fails 
to recognize the value of the Septuagint Greek and of 
the Oid Testament Hebrew for the exact elucidation of 
New Testament terms. This, and not classical Greek, 
must furnish the basis for the understanding of New 
Testament Greek. 





Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers : Selected 
from The Spectator. By Richard Holt Hutton, A. M. 
(London), Fellow of University College, London. (2 vols. 
12mo, pp. viii, 376; vi, 378. New York and London: 
Maemillian & Co, , $3.) 


It was iu 1858 that The London Spectator, then in its 
thirtieth year, passed into the control of Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, previously editor of The Friend of India, and 
of Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, The latter was a young 
man, a son of one of the old Unitarian families, intimate 
with the Roscoes of Liverpool, but he had worked his way 
out of Unitarianism under the influence of Newman and 
Maurice. His articles on the questions agitated in the 
new controversies between the theologians and the repre- 
sentatives of scientific materialism, at once attracted 
attention to the paper. He became a member of the 
famous Metaphysical Club, in which, with Dr. Ward of 
The Dublin Review, he supported the three M’s— 
Maurice, Manning, and Martineau—in the discussion of 
these issues with Tyndall, Huxley, Lubbock, and the 
rest. It was ata meeting of the club at his house that 
, Huxley coined the word “ agnostic.” Mr. Hutton’s many 
admirers owe something to his nephew, who suggested 
and partly prepared this selection from his papers in The 
Spectator. Such a selection had been suggested more 
than once, and first of all with reference to his discussion 
of Professor Tyndall’s famous Prayer Test, and bis Bel- 
fast Address. It is to be regretted that none of these, 
except the review of Dr. Martineau’s reply to Tyndall, 
have been included here. The omission of the rather 
extravagant papers on Cardinal Newman, which were 
commonly ascribed to Mr. Hutton, is, however, not to 
be regretted. The one that is given goes quite far enough. 
The papers are very miscellaneous ‘in character. Some 
of them make up a series of different dates on the works 
of a single writer,—those on Dr. Martineau, Carlyle, 
Mill, and Dean Church, being especially good. Ochers 
are personal articles on the death of some notable char- 
acters, such as F. D. Maurice, Dean Stanley, Bishop 
Magee, Bishop Thirlwall, Dr. Ward, Bagehot, Darwin, 
and Renan. Others are of a more literary character, 
and discuss Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Dickens, Lamb, 
Johnson, Wordsworth, Amiel, Ruskin, Tennyson, Lord 
Houghton, and Scott. A few deal with impersonal and 
abstract topics,—‘‘ The Conscience of Animals,” “ The 
Metaphysics of Conversion,” etc. The over-laudatory 





notice of “ Democracy : An American Novel,” might well 
have been omitted.. Mr. Hutton was not the only Eng- 
lish critic who was:carried beyond his balance by that 
book, In editing the papers, the editorial “we” has 
been replaced by “1.” A few of the papers have been 
badly placed. All have the character of keen insight 
into problems of belief, of able defense of the Christian 
position, and of the finest fairness in dealing with oppo- 
nents, There is no personal heat, but the blows are 
often delivered with great vigor. The paper on “ Robert 
Elsmere” especially illustrates this. 


The Celtic Twilight: Men and Women, Ghouls and Faeries. 
By W. B. Yeats. With a Frontispiece by J. B. Yeats. 
(16mo, pp. xii, 212. New York: Macmillan & Co, $1.25.) 


Mr. Yeats is one of the new and rising school of Irish 
poets, who follow the example set by the younger Aubrey 
de Vere in drawing upon the mythology and supersti- 
tions of their native land, In this book of prose essays 
and sketches, he seeks to make conceivable to outciders 
the puzzling peculiarities of the Celtic mind, The 
Celt’s grasp on reality is not always strong. He has a 
little of the Oriental tendency to reckon visiovs of the 
night and experiences of daylight as somewhat on a par. 
He is never to be taken too seriously in such matters. 
For him, too, all existence is haunted by a sense of a 
something beyond explavation, a lost vision of igher 
realities, an awfulness that admits of no speech. Yet 
these half-dreams, half-beliefs, of his bave a gracious 
quality. Raw-head-and-bloody-bones does not haunt 
him. The unseen powers may be whimsical, and play 
pranks, but they are not objects of dread, nor do they 
seriously antagonize men. In Scotland, frém whatever 
cause, the opposite is the case, and Mr. Yeats addresses 
& remonstrance to the Scotch “for having soured the 
disposition of their ghosts and faeries.” The book might 
be called a series of prose poems, so gracefully artistic is 
the literary clothing of the themes. 


Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism, 
Johuson Wylie. (12mo, pp. viii, 212. 
Co. $1.10.) 


This book is the author's thesis, presented last year to 
the Philosophical Faculty of Yale University, in can- 
didacy for the doctorate in philosophy.. The Faculty 
paid Miss Wylie the very high compliment of ordering 
that the thesis be printed at the expense of the Univer- 
sity. Nor was this compliment in any sense extrava- 
gant. The book does not traverse ground entirely new. 
Professor Perry has anticipated it in part. Butin reach 
and scope of discussion, in appreciation of the philoso- 
phy of esthetics as gradually evolved by English and 
German critics, and in unfailing accuracy of literary 
estimate, the book stands alone, and distinctly marks 
progress in the mastery of the subject. Miss Wylie cer- 
tainly has made a notable début as a literary critic. 


By Laura 
Boston: Ginn & 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


American tourists in the Old Country will find of in- 
terest a book recently written by Percy Lindley, London, 
autbor of a number of European guide-books. It is called 
Holidays in England: By the Cathedral Cities, the 
Tennyson and Dickens Country, and the Homes of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It opens up the districts between 
Liverpool and London, marking out a route which, 
according to the author, is new to most travelers; while 
at the same time it is more fascinating than the two clis- 
tomary routes between the places named. Mr. Lindiey 
writes in an agreeable way, chatting interestingly about 
the different points of interest that are met with during 
the journey. The book is in, paper covers, well illus- 
trated, and may be obtained at 379 Broadway, New 
York. 


“There are, no doubt, many persons who have a real 
love for the birds, and yet who, for various reasons, may 
not be able to summon up the courage to post a letter of 
inquiry to a writer on the subject.” So writes Leander S. 
Keyser in a leafleton Helps in Bird Study. Mr. Keyser 
is an ardent stadent of bird-life. With the desire to 
render more accessible the means for a study of the sub- 
ject, he has prepared this leaflet on bird Iterature! In 
it he tells what books he considers the best, either for 
brief study, or for more thorough and systematic con- 
sideration. Expensive and inexpensive books alike are 
mentioned; books valuable for technical study, and 
others for literary excellence. The leaflet may be ob- 
tained for six cents by addressing the author, at No. 47 
West Southera Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


——<g>———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Kentucky, at Russellville 

District of Columbia, at Washington 

Vermont, at St. Albans. 

New Brunswick, at Fredericton................+- w-seeeeOctober 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville......... ........dsssseceegennneeesseese-October 23-95 
Maryland, at Frederick 

Southern California, at Ventura 

Rhode Island, at Providence November 6, 7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids, .............0. sessesesrsseeee November 13 * 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London November 13.15 


FOR 1894. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN THEATERS 
i AND HALLS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN, 





“How to reach the masses” is a problem which is 
often discussed. There is a general answer which is cer. 
tainly appropriate. If we want to reach anything, we 
must go where it is; and therefore, if we wish to “ reach 
the masses,” we must go where they are. It is not 
enough that our church edifices are open, and that we 
are willing, and even desirous, that people should come 
to them; but if we wish the masses to be blessed by the 
gospel, we must “go into the streets and lanes of the 
city,” aud tell the people about it, and of its adaptability 
and suitability to their circumstances. 

When the London City Mission was. established in 
1835, one of the special aims of the missionaries was to 
induce non-churchgoers to attend public worship; and 
their efforts in this direction were greatly blessed. But 
they found many whom they could not influence. Some 
did not dare to attend, lest their workmates should 
taunt them with being church or chapelgoers, while 
others had a deep-rooted prejudice against the regular 
houses of worship. In 1859, a committee was formed to 
raise funds, and hire some of the theaters, and hold re- 
ligious services in them on Sunday evenings during the 
winter. The late Earl of Shaftesbury was the chairman 
of this committee, and Mr. Charles M. Sawell, one of 
the district secretaries of the London City Mission, was 
its secretary.' At each theater, a missionary was ap 
pointed as manager; handbills were extensively circu 
lated, announcing the services; helpers were obtained to 
stand before the doors to invite passers-by to enter, and 
other helpers to act as stewards, to conduct the congre- - 
gation to their seats; and ministers and talented lay- 
men of various evangelica] denominations (for the move- 
ment was quite unsectarian) were glad to render gratuitous 
service as preachers, ‘ 

The experiment proved to be a decided success. The 
theaters were readily filled by the persons for whom the 
services were designed, and they gave respectful atten- 
tion to the truths proclaimed, and many were converted. 
The good earl continued to engage in the work actively 
as long as he lived, and Mr. Sawell is still the efficient 
secretary and general manager of the work. 

I have before me a report of the “ thirty-second series” 
of these “Special Religious Services,” in ‘‘ Theaters, 
Halls, and Mission Rooms,” which illustrates this mode 
of “the Church of Christ reaching the masses.” This 
report shows that during the preceding winter sixteen 
theaters and ha!ls and one railway arch had been hired 
and occupied, and that in these places 709 services had 
been held, with an aggregate attendance of 238,370 per 
sons. Of course, this work is desultory in its character, 
but the known results are very gratifying, and presett 
causes for thankfulness to God for the manifestation of 
his grace in the salvation of many. I can only give 
few instances. 

Mr. Ehrlich, a converted Jew, who is one of the Lov 
don City missionaries to the Jews, had charge of the 
Pavilion Theater in the Mile-Eud Road, which is large! 
patronized by the Jews who reside in its neighborboo4, 
and the following is one of the cases which he git 
He says that one Sunday evening a wretched !ooking 
man said to one of the stewards that if he would let bia 
have a music-book, he would play the harmonium and 
accompany the singing. Mr. Ebrlich says that, as 900” 
as he touched the instrument, it was evident that he ¥* 
not an amateur. A fier the close of the services, he to! 
Mr. Ehrlich his story. He had been organist at one o 
the fashionable churches in London, but intoxicati™ 
drink had led to degradation and misery, and he ™* 
now homeless and destitute; and he earnestly inqu! 
if there was any hope for such a sinner a8 he was 
course, he was told that Jesus Christ came into the 
to save sinners, and he was led to accept salvation, a4 
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to sign the pledge of total Mnlibincss 
and, after some time for observation, the 
missionary betleved him to be “a saved 
and happy man.’ 

The Queen’s Palace of Varieties, in 
Poplar, was under the management of Mr. 
Flower, tle missionary to the public 
houses in that district; and he gives the 
cases of several who were there influenced 
or good to the salvation of their souls. 
Among these was a young man who, from 
what he heard preached one Sunday even- 
ing, was led to make restitution in two 
cases, with different persons, in which his 
wages had been overpaid. 

I could give similar cases in connection 
with the other places occupied ; and there 
is abundant evidence that “‘the masses” 

can be reached, and are reached, wher 
proper and persistent efforts are mate. to 
reach them, 

Antrim, N. Hi. o 





KENTUCKY SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY MAMIE ¥, HUBER. 


By organized Sunday-school work, we 
do not mean the organization of individual 
Sunday-schools, either denominational or 
union, but the holding of conventions and 
institutes, and gathering statiatics, to the 
end that the Sunday-schools already in 
existence may be aided in the acquisition 
of better methods of work, and stimulated 
to greater zeal and activity. We deem 
this explanation necessary because, in 
Kentucky, the work of the Kentucky 
Sunday-school Union has been considered 
by many as identical with the American 
Sunday-school Union, whereas there is no 

connection between the two. We recog- 
nize the great good accomplished by the 
American Sunday-school Union in our 
own inidst, through its missionary efforts, 


and wish it God-speed in its every effort 


to save the children, not only in Kentucky, 
but throughout the land. 
Kentucky, with her one hundred and 


“nineteen counties, has many advantages 


as well as difficulties peculiar to herself. 
There are a number of counties without 
railroad facilities, the common highway 
being a “ mule-path ” over the mountains 
and through the valleys. On the other 
hand, there are sections of the state not 
surpassed anywhere. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties which meet us, we have been 
able to push organized Sunday- school 
work with no small degree of success in 
the past, and we look out upon the future 
with bright hopes for even better things. 


OUR PLANS. 


Our organization is near the close of its 
twenty-eighth year. Our plan from the 
first has been to hold a convention in 
every county at least once a year. As the 
work grew, district organizations were 
formed, being composed of from four to 
six counties located in proximity to each 
other; this called for district conventions. 
Advancing still further, and feeling the 
need of more frequent consultation, the 
counties were subdivided, and precinct or- 
ganizations formed. The county execu- 
tive committee is composed of the usual 
officers and the precinct presidents, who 
have charge of the precincts. The district 
*xecutive committee consists of the dis- 
Wiet president and presidents of the coun- 
4es in the district. The importance of a 
Practical, helpful program for conventions 
is always impressed ypon the district and 
county officers, andthe state committee 
‘ends out a list of topics from which se- 

ns are made to meet the needs of the 
‘ounty. Ouraim is to make better officers 
aid teachers, and thus produce better in- 
“uction, better schools. The annual 
Mate convention is a delegated body, the 





limit being one meicachi ee for each hundred 


or fraction thereof of the school’s member- 


ship, and five delegates-at-large from each. 


county. On our state executive commit- 


tee, we have all the evangelical denomi- 
nations represented by at least two mem- 
bers, the majority of them being in 
Louisville, as the prosecution of the work 
demands frequent consultation with, and 
advice from, those to whom the work is 
committed between the state meetings. 


OUR AGENCIES. ° 


We have a salaried secretary and field- 
worker giving their entire time to the 
work. We have an office in the business 
portion of Louisville, and it is Sunday- 
school headquarters. Our state committee 
meets once each month for the transaction 
of business and to hear reports. Our sec- 
retary remains in the office, while the 
field-worker travels over the state attend- 
ing conventions, holding mass-meetings, 
organizing normal classes, etc, 

For more than a year we have published 
a state paper known as The Kentucky 
Sunday School Union, and it has done 
much for our work. By means of the ad- 
vertisements, it is self-sustaining; it would 
be discontinued if it were not. We com- 
mend this agency to all state organizations, 
as it becomes the medium of constant 
communication with the workers, and 
affords a tmost excellent opportunity of 
bringing before them the practical meth- 
ods of Sunday-school work. The articles 
in our paper are contributed by friends 
without remuneration. We have an edit- 
ing committee who solicit these articles, 
and see that the subject matter is only 
that which will be practically helpful to 
Sunday-school workers, It is an eigbt- 
page sheet, and has a circulation of four 
thousand copies per month, the subsctip- 
tion price being fifty cents a year. It is 
growing iff worth aiid populcrity, and has 
a bright future. 

The proceedings of our annual state con- 
ventions are printed in full in pamphlet 
form, and five thousand copies distributed 
over the state. This book, of not less than 
one hundred and forty-eight pages, not 
only pays for itself by advertisements, but 
every year brings a hundred dollars into 
our treasury, We would not print it at a 
loss. We have never yet placed it upon 
sale, but that question will probably be 
discussed at our next state convention, It 
is the policy of our committee to consider 
well the financial side of our publications. 

One of the best aids to our development 
is the normal department. Kentucky has 
tried two normal courses, and the one pre- 
ferred is the “ Legion of Honor” course 
prepared by Professor H. M. Hamill, of 
Illinois. It is at once simple and compre- 
hensive, within the reach of a boy or girl, 
and yet well suited to the superintendent 
and teacher. We havea number of classes 
doing well. Our committee on normal 
work prepares the final examination ques- 
tions and fixes the averages upon which 
diplomas are awarded. We expect to 
make this department more prominent at 
our next state convention than ever before. 

Another important feature is the gather- 
ing of statistics. There are two blanks 
for this purpose,—one for the individual 
school, and one for the county as a whole. 
All are sent to the county secretary, who 
in turn sends those for the schools to the 
superintendents, retaining the other blank 
for the summary... The blank for the in- 
dividual school has a short letter to the 
superintendent, urging the importance of 
sending in his answers to the following | 4 
questions : 

What is the name of your school ? 

Where is it located ? 

What denomination sustains it? 

Name and address of superintendent ? 





Number of officers and teachers? 


Number of pupilsenrolled? = “ 
Number of additions to the church from 
the school ? . 


Number of additions te the church from 
other sources ? 

Do you use International lessons ? 

Do you hold teachers’-meetings ? 

Do your teachers visit their pupils in 
their homes ? 

How many months in the year is the 
school open ? 


When the county secretary receives the 
reports, they are entered upop the larger 
form, and mailed to the state secretary, 
for incorporation in the state report. We 
have never yet secured a report from every 
county, but each year marks improve- 
ment, and we hope sometime to have the 
complete statistics of Sunday-school work 
in Kentucky, 

Our state, district, county, and. precinct 
conventions are meetings for practical in- 
struction in Sunday-school work. We 
endeavor to have such topics presented as 
will help the country schools as well as 
those in the. towns and cities. We en- 
courage the use of local talent in order to 
development, but usually send our field- 
worker, or some other officer, to assist in 
the conventions. Ouraim being to pro- 
mote church and Sunday-school work, we 
do not hold conventions on Sunday, un- 
less in some locality where there is no 
regular preaching service; and even then 
we transact all business on Saturday. Our 
last state convention, realizing the im- 
portance of this, passed a resolution re- 
questing that no conventions be held on 
Sunday. - 

FINANCES, 


Our experience is very like that of all 


similar organizations, and we too have’ 
been hampered by the. Jack of funds,— 


censequently by debt. We ask the state 
convention for $5,000 for the year’s work; 
pledges at these meetings amount to from 
$2,500 to $3,200, and the balance is raised 
during the year. For the past few years 
we have expended over $4,000 a year, but 
we need $5,000 to prosecute the work as 
outlined. Each year we ask a contribu- 
tion from the schools, at the rate of ten 
cents per officer and teacher; and two 
cents per scholar. If generally observed, 
our income would be adequate to all de- 
mands; but as it is, we receive vetween 
$1,500 and $2,000 from this source. - As 
giving is an act of worship, we always 
take up collections in our county conven- 
tions, and thus educate the people in that 
line of work. We also solicit subscrip- 
tions from individuals, and find that when 
the work is understood, there is money 
ready to be given. 

Our statistics give uc a total of 3,380 
Protestant Sunday-schools, 44,917 officers 
and teachers, and a total enrolment of 
331,000. Our gain during the triennial 
term: schools, 380; officers and teachers, 
7,117; membership, 15,000. 

Louisville, _ 





BUSIN ESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 


advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform | | 


amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
Fdbcmae on nor with the Publishers’ idea 
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APPROVED BOOKS. 


Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau Street, W. Y. 





Harper's Magazine 
SEPTEMBER 
166 Pages ; 

The Royal Marine: an ldyl of Narra- 
gansett Pier. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Part I. With 4 Ilustations by W. T, 
SMEDLEY. 

A New England Prophet. A Story. By 
Mary E. WILKINS. 

Where Time has Slumbered. By JULIAN. 
RaLpPxH. With 10 Illustrations by ro 
REMINGTON. 

Riding to Hounds in Englan By Cas- 
PAR W. WuitNey. With 18 Illustrations. 

The General's Bluff. By OWEN WISTER, 


With 3 Tilustrations by FREDERIC REM 
INGTON. 


74 Mustrations 


Early Summer in Japan. By ALFRED 
Parsons. With 18 Llustrations by the 
Author. 


The Tug of War. A Story. By W. E. 
NoRRIS, 


Some Records of the Ice Age about 
New York. By T. MiITcHELI. PRUDDEN, 
With 7 Illustrations, 


The Origin of a Great Poem (“ Thanatop- 
sis”), By Joun Wuitk CnHapwick. With 3 
Tllustrations. 


The Golden House. A Story. By CHARLES 
DupLey WARNER. Part III. With ¢ Tilus- 
trations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


Editorial Departments as usual. 
Now Ready. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
THE WESTMINSTER SERIES 
Lesson Helps ana : 
Illustrated Papers 
Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Editorial Superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and S. S, Work. 
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Bho lesson led = 2 og 
The Lanson Card = lw “ 
The German - . g * * 


Porward, once a month, - 15 cents a year. 
twice 39 
The Sabbath School Visitor, pany month, 10¢. 
Morning Star, - 
The Sunbeam, - 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent. 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“GENUINE OXFORD" ’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, M 
ae Pesie age 
The Most Complete patent 
Compilation of the Nine- 
ith Century. 


Containing many new features 
Bite es. At prices from #80 %0 
Send for Catalog. 


Shemasalecn & bene, ee assh 700s. ¥. 
CRAFTS’ “GABBATH vee MAN” 
ostage 1 


Reduced to 85 ct: *g So GEF> SEER, 
His “ Civil Babpath H 
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Reading the Bible with Kellan,” 15 ‘conte 
Warp & DRUMMOND, 7i1 Broadway, ze 
The reeogat used at the greatC, FE. Convention at 
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“CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$20 per 100, net prepaid. 35c.each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Oth St.. NewYork. 216 Wabash Ave. - Chicago. 


— Just blished, ey s 4. J. moar 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pettines weekly 
at the following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


OKE COPY, one year,.......,.. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for ive vears, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
yy or any set of teachers, cr of scholars, 
will supplied with as meer copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, Fi.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package 
60 cents eac A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person Only, and no names can 
prin.ed on the separate pupers. 
The pa for a club may be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at §1.00 each, and partly ina 
enage to one address, at tifty cents each, when so 
esived. 








to one address, 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the tanchese ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from anothe 
Dy at will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age cinbs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if ed. 


FREE COPIES. Ote free cop , additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaciubof either 
character. The free copies for pewege clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


“ . 
a’ iftions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire et the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 

»O0ls that are open during only a portion of the 
| Ano may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
paper is malied, separately, at tire rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address Changed at any time 
withow charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can havea copy transferred 

& package to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cet per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
Sceription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it it six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 

tage club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

reas for a few weeks only, we will mail an exira 

copy, a8 long an desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 


r, 


Subacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the het. 
ee to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which It has nsent. All add should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaciub subseription is renewed by some other per 
fon than the one whmsent the prey ous subscription 
gach person will oblige the lisher by stating tha 
bw club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

ed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to anv subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
est ee ef =< a be ae 2 3 

x ion 0 e subscription. Renew ou 
therefore be made early. ’ 
copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
@ all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schonl Times will be sent to of tite 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One y, one year, 8 shillings. 
wo of wore copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To mini sand missi ies, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 

mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 


age 
byt subscribers. ’ 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly an ptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 


Ladies’ TRICYCLES 


Health,Strength and Recreation 











Heavy or Light 
LADIES,GIRLS or MEN 
$k) Ball Bearings, Pneumatic 

- ANY or Rui Tires 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE for Elderly and Weak 
We make a jalty of Foot and Hi Power 
ies for IPPLES and INVALIDS. Send 

talogues and Prices. 


FAY MFG. CO. 
a4 East Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby 


$2.19 ance Se pec ae 
in 


batwo 














Alaska Sto ifter. 


NICKEL PLATED, 


TROY'NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 
7=~ CHURCH LAMPS 

te, A. J. WEIDENER, 
De tkd 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, 
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age? 


en may balk a thought 
or spoil 4 pa8e, Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadilys 
SO Familiar with ladsiho 


WHISCL.S B1.2S BORES. SAMPLE CARDS VS STYLES 
VOLTS. AL YOUR. STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID 
TADELLA PEN Co 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 


. ‘The See i” te tee 
Simplex 


easiest, cleanest, best, a 
Printer 


cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented, Its work is 
an exact fac-simile of the 

100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





original writing 

Requires no posting or cleaning, 
always ready , and will save its cost 
over and again in sending out 
notices. It costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Send for circulars. LAWTON & Co. 
20 Vesey St., New York. 





THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Evanston, Il. 
Dear Sirs:—I tried a great many foods, 
without success, My wm he @ poor little 
thing unf‘i I used Mellin’s ; #he is strong, 
healthy and fat now. A. M Boora. 
a Ch , I, 
Gentlemen :—I am very much iged to 
a for sending the Melli:’s Food; the baby 
doing very well and does not cry half as 
much as she did before I used Mellin’s Food. 
Joun GUTH. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
F of Infants,” mailed 
to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co. Mass. 





A-CORN SALVE #3 ri... 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN TIME. 
4 TRIAL SIZE BOK 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO.. - PHILADELPHIA 


Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 
Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 2c. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 8S ’ 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphfna. Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought te have iton sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 Ni2dSt., Phila., Pa. 
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Leading bronds in writing paper are 
Boston Linen—Boston Bond— 
and Bunker Hill. 

Send 4 cents for samples. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass, 








Tr a - ee 


A Tlodel . 
Superintendent 


tions of every live superintendent. 


teacher. It answers clearly and 


the course of the. teacher’s work. 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
Sunday-School 


account 


every Christian worker. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 


and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
Price, $1.50. 

At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tells how ani eminently successful super- 
intendent. actually did his work. The 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless. 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


Price, $1.00. 


Teaching -and 


positively Teachers 


hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


Price, $1.00. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 


of its. origin, mission, methods, 
This book brings out 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
Furniture. Pulpits, Chairs. etc. 
GEO, D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 Seuth Second Street. Phila., Pa. 





WORTH REPEATING 


WAITING. 
[By James Berry Bensel.] 
I, 


I have my dreams as you do, yet for me 
There can be no fulfilment; but to dream 
Is pleasant sometimes. Just to let these seem 

Realities brings comfort. To be free 

From earthly circumstance, to climb in glee 
High as my soul can reach, and feel the beam 
Of glory on my brow—who does not deem 

It good to sometimes dwell in Fantasy ? 

O tender heart and true! be what you will, 
Who have the power. I, though I stay below 

And watch you as you rise to heighis elute, 

Begrudge you nothing ; dreams that you fulfil 

I feel the beauty of. ’Tis yours to grow 
Ever and ever; mine to stund and wait. 


Il. 


Yo wait: it is not wearisome ; each day 
Brings something; newer needs, or lessons 
caught 
From yesterday, a stream of sunshine fraught 
With gold that glitters, though it fades away 
After a little. Nothing comes to stay, 
Success or suffering. ‘To wait is naught, 
When waiting means to serve. Yea, | have 
thought 
(To stop and think, or even stop and pray, 
When duty calis, is not alone unwise 
But somewhat selfish) that ’tis better so 
Than to be carried upward by the swell 
Of great Ambition. Ah, to wait! there lies 
Something beyond the waiting, else | know 
I could not be eontent to say—’Tis well! 





BROWNING’S VIRILITY. 


[From a Lecture Delivered at Sheena. by Pro 
fessor Albert 8. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D.) 


Browning is often regarded with an ap- 
prehension amounting almost to dread, 
He has deliberately set himself, think 
those whv know him only by hearsay, to 
puzzle people, to drive away tle protane 
multitude, and, indeed, the majority of 
cultivated readers, by « rough and epel- 
lent phraseology and construction, a rude 
jargon of scholastic and otherwise recon- 
dite terms. He will admit no auditors to 
his presence, think these outsiders, save a 
select band of neophytes, a few chosen as 
so¢iates, who alone are deemed worthy of 
initiation, aud who alone are to have the 
privilege of listening to the sacred work 
Or there are scoffers who go even furthe, 
and doubt whether there be any word 
worth listening to, whether the repellent 
jargon be not a mere cover for contusion, 
and vacancy, a void and a chaos like that 
of which we are told in the first chapter 
of Genesis. . .. 

What wonder that people, not belonging 
to the literary profession, and taking such 
stories literally, should rush to the conclu- 
sion that they have neither time nor in- 
tellect to bestow on cracking such refrac- 
tory and hopeless nuts? They point tr 
eer to the existence of Browning 
clubs, and resist all appeals by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ As for me, L think the province of 
poetry is to minister delight. This it can 
never do if it is involved. It must be 
simple and seductive. It has no business 
to be intricate and puzzling. Now Brown- 
ing is intricate and puzzling, or there 
would be no need of Browning clubs 
Poetry that makes my head ache is 0° 
poetry to me.” Yet perhaps the very 
person who utters this suge rmaik will 
regularly attend Sunday-school, where he 
virtually belongs to an Isaiah club, a Paul 
club, a David club, or an Ezekiel club, 
and will spend an hour every Sunday, and 
several in the week, trying to make cleat 
to his mind what these authors mea? 
Such a one will willingly expend labor 
upon the long sentence of the first chap- 
ter of Ephesians, the quick transitions ° 
the third chapter of Galatians, the sy™ 
bols of the forty-third of Ezekiel, or thos 
of the seventeenth of Revelation; but,! 
assured that here is a book of modera 
divinity, continuing, though without pro 
fession of peculiar sanctity, the ex)ositi® 
of Christianity in forms drawn from oo 
present conditions, and adapted to 
modern apprehension, he will decline 
concern himself with it, though the mos 
eloquent sermon his pastor anny may 
be nothing more than a diluted p*™ 

hrase of one poem from the total nu” 

r. Such objectors ‘forget, too, that * 
book does not necessarily need study ™ 
proportion to the difficulty of the ls 
guage in which it is couched, and thst 
words of the greatést simplicity and #” 
parent translucency often veil, T! 
than disclose, their utmost and in 


ce. Why else, to speak in 
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same terms, aré Matthew and Mark clubs 
nevessary? Take the utterances of our 
Lord, a8 recorded by the evangelists. 
‘Are these words polysyllabic, or their 
coustructions abstruse? Yet who has 
ever sounded their import, or who ever 
will? Will they not continue to receive 
elucidation and exposition till the end of 
time? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
mean to assert a parity between the utter- 
ances of the Son of God and those of any 

et who can be*named, I merely con- 
tend that, in so far as any poet is imbued 
with the Spirit of God, and attains, 
through the purging of his spiritual eyes, 
toa vision of the divine, is he likely to 
utter words difficult of comprehension 
because of their very profundity, though 
they may be the simplest Saxon. What 
shorter words in the language than the 
three, ‘‘ God is love,” yet what three more 
impossible to fathom, as they thus follow 
one another? Take these: “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Is not all our vaunted science a 
mere commentary on that one statement, 
an attempt to discover what was created, 
when, and what is meant by creation ? 

But let us suppose the doubter so far 
overcome by the rhapsodies of admirers as 
to be willing to approach Browning in a 
spirit of tolerant curiosity—what shall 
we tell him he will find? . Many things; 
and more in proportion to the ardor, the 
protractedness, and the patience of his 
search, but these, which are now to be 
mentioned, perhaps in chief. 

In the first place, he will ,.be brought 
face to face with a man of prodigious 
virility. Nowhere among the genuine 
poets, those of authentic and commanding 
insight, shall we find one more male, more 
richiy endowed with the peculiar quali- 
ties appertaining to the masculine sex. .. : 
At times you are reminded of Pan, emerg- 
ing from the forest with leaps and bounds, 
his eyes black and rolling, his glance 
quick, keen, and powerful, ready to lay 
his hand on the first object that attracts 
him by its availability for either pléasiire 
or defense, plucking it roughly from off or 
out of the earth, aot holding or hurling it 
according to the whim or necessity of ‘the 


moment. In Browning there is jast such’), 
in apparent ruthlesshéss in ‘the way le |! 


forces words which seem almost material 
substances into the framework or torrent 
of his verse. The words, like massive 
boulders, often impede the flow of the 
lines. There is a struggle, and the lines 
move slow, perhaps seem to lose metrical 
movement altogether, and become rimed, 
or more often rimeless prose. Then these 
words are sometimes very outspoken, even 
bold, though rarely, if ever, shameless. 
They are, as it were, the first words that 
come to hand,—the last ones read, chance 
words found on opening the dictionary, 
Yet this sinewy, primitive strength, the 
strength of a faun, of an alert and robust 
sylvan creature, subdues all reftactori- 
ness, and urges the word somehow into 
the mold of the sentence, even extoris 
from it a queer music, and forces it to 
chime with some other word similarly 
handled. Not other than the words are 
the conceptions,—lively, vigorous, racy, 
possessing a tang like a hedgerow berry 
or a wilding fruit, smacking of metals 
or of the soil. Your cultivated palate is 
not accustomed to such acerbity, and at 
irst you are sure you prefer smooth creams, 

lucent sirops tinct with cinnamon,”—all 
that you know is forthcoming from cer- 
‘ain snug and well-furnished larders, pre- 
sided over by the most correct and con- 
Ventional of chefs. Yet there is something 
that attracts you. The bitter is bitter- 
‘weet after all. That after-gust,—how it 
‘agers in the mouth, and how delicious it 
— by contrast with the initial bitter- 


Browning can reconcile artistry with 
rility; can draw music, like Svengali in 

Maurier’s “Trilby,” out of the most 
unlikely instruments; can appeal to the 
“thetic sense by the most unheard-of 
means. Not that he does so invariably. 

‘casionally he is nateral and ful, 
vith the naturalness of all the world. Of- 
“ner he is uncouth, without the redeem- 
''g qualities. When this happens, we 
must remind ourselves, by way of excuse, 

tt Homer sometimes nods. Browning 
rods quite frequently, bat then it is apt to 
+ ng the immaturity of his powers, or 

en he is falling into the somnolence of 
lining years, When he is at his best, 
vill mingle you the booming of the sea 
tnd the wailing of the winds through the 


vi 


phony ; he will mix the essences of all 
fragranest WA WIR peaet tagethen, wild 
ragrance ; er w 
berry and wild. plum and sagar cane, and 
drain from it a drink fit tor the gods. 
Such is Browning, but such is Browning 
only when most characteristic, only when 
at his best. 
Tisis brings us to another phase of Brown- 
ing’s virility—I mean his tenderness. 
There is no riddle more superficially diffi- 
cult, and none more inwardly true, than 
the old one propounded by Samson : 
“ Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


One cannot smite the harp like a master 
musician, and make it all tremulous with 
subtle music, if one’s own fingers are 
tremulous’ with weakness. This is why 
the aspirants to bardhood of a later gene- 
ration. than Browning and Tennyson 
have failed so egregiously. They had not 
eaten enough to be strong. They had not 
filled themselves with histories, sciences, 
polenavies, theologies. In vain have they 
ifted to their lips the trumpet, or even 
the flute; at the mouths of the most it has 
become a penny whistle or a droning bag- 
pipe. Tosound the bugle until it becomes 
a horn of Elfland faintly blowing ; to play 
the violoncello so that it sounds like a 
mother singing a lullaby to her sleeping 
babe; to touch the organ so that it trills 
the lay of the lark,—this is what the poet 
should aim to do, since, if he can accom- 
plish these things, he can certainly make 
the bugle call to horse, the violoncello 
utter its deep-chested tones, and the organ 
peal out its thunders. The Swinburnes, 
the Morrises, and the Langs, can rarely be 
sweet as they are sweet who are truly 
strong. With Browning there is no bab- 
bling, no lisping, no affectation of sim- 
plicity and prettiness. . . . 

This investigating, this scientific habit 
of Browning’s, is nowhere more. manifest 
than in the close study he makes of indi- 
vidual lives, He is never happier than 
when he ie roaming in the great picture- 
gallery of the Past, and striving to recon- 
struct for himself characters whose por- 
traits hang upon the walls.. -He is 
continually making History live for him- 

If and for us. Often he appears to think 

at higrd measure has been dealt to some 

rsonage,“and then the poet’s endeavor is 
to rehabilitate him in our esteem. Try 
to realize how much effort that costa, Low 
much knowledge of biography, of social, 
political, and religious antiquities, how 
much sympathy, how much imagination. 
He apologizes for the criminal or the 
weakling by explaining him. Putting 
himself in the position of the man whom 
humanity has condemned or censured, he 
virtually says to usin this impersonation : 
“You condemn because you do not com- 
prehend, Now this isthe way those deeds 
you ag 9 looked to me when I did 
them. saw no harm in them, or I saw 
less harm in them than in the alternatives 
presented tome. I did my best, accord- 
ye my lights. Try to see things as I 
did, and you will exonerate me from | 
blame.” ... 

When he throws off his self-restraint, 
and writes at length, one is continually 
conscious of a double personality,—that of 
Browning and that of his subject. At 
times you fail to distinguish between them. 
You ask, “Is this Browning, lending his 


with occasional comments by the poet? ” 
You may fail to satisfy yourself on this 
int, but you inevitably recognize that 
ing will not away, that somehow he 
is continually in evidence, that he cannot 
help whispering a Bravo | meant to be in- 
audible, at the revelation of a fine trait 
or hissing softly when evil is per trated 
or even planned. Herein he di from 
other poets of strongly dramatic proclivi- 
ties, such as Shakespeare, You can hardly 
tell whom Shakespeare wre of; at 
all events, you. cannot tell how much he 
disapproves. Does he prefer Falstaff or 
Prince Hal? Are his sympathies rather 
with Othello or with Desdemona? Does 
he wholly reprobate Iago? Who can de- 
cide? But were it Browning, you would 
have no difficulty in deciding. 

Now this again is an evidence of Brown- 
ing’s intense virility. .He is very much a 
man,—so much a man that he cannot keep 
stil] when a vital matter is pending. Have 

ou ever been present at a grest college 
Ball match or boat race? Have you ever 
had a member of the contending colleges 
at your side as the struggle progressed ? 
If so, you will realize how hard it is to 
prevent him from shouting “ Hurrah for 
our side!” at a-good piece of play or a 
successful spurt. All his virile energies 
are aroused. He is one mass of ebullient 
enthusiasm, And so with Browning. 

i have spoken of Browning’s absorbing 
interest in the soul, It is but a step from 
this to his faith in God and immortality, 
his supreme and abiding trust in the things 
which are not seen. This never forsoo 
him, and there never seems to have been 
a time when be was without it. 

I have figured Browning under the image 
of the heathen god Pan. But I more often 
think of him as a Hebrew prophet of these 
Jatter days. Rough, shaggy, forceful, out- 
spoken—thus I have described him, and 
thus we conceive of a Hebrew prophet. 
Clear, piercing vision, which nothing can 
stay and nothing can deceive; a love of 
symbolism, since direct speech is inade- 
quate; rich but rugged rhythms, melting 
now and again into sweetest cadences; a 
profusion of colors, and forms, and im- 
agery ; a certain wild unrestraint and ex- 
uberance; words that flame with passion 
aud aspiration ; atender heart, yet capable 
of vast indignation and withering scorn ; a 
love for humanity; even a geniality in 
social intercourse, but withal an essential 
solitariness, a disposition to live alone with 
God, and thence to deliver his messages 
unto the world,—these I find in Browning, 


Testament... . ' 

What he thought and-what he believed 
are. all summed up in the closing stanzas 
of a poem entitled “ Reverie,” contained 
in the volume called “ Asolando,” which 
was published in London on the day he 
died in Venice; and with these stanzas 
we shall close this imperfect sketch : 


“ Then life is to—wake not sleep, 
Rise and not rest but press 
From earth’s level, where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep. 


‘“ Where, amid what strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous quest, 
Power ig Love—transports, transforms 
Who aspired from worst to best, 
Sought the soul’s world, spurned the worms. 


*T have faith such end shall be: 





brain to the man, putting words into his | 
mouth, putting sentiments into his heart? | 


Or is it the man revealed by Browning, | 


From the first, Power was—I knew, 
Life was made clear to me 

That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 
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SURF AND SELFISHNESS. 


[Editorial in The New York Daily Tribune.) 


risk their lives to save others from drown- 
ing.. Perhaps those who are saved receive 
less attention than they deserve. Com- 
paratively few of all the bathers who find 
themselves in need of help can justly call 
their plight accidental. They are gener- 
ally the victims of their own foolishness. 
Along the populous coasts near New York 
especially there is seldom a lack of warn- 
ing and admonition for the careless. They 
are told that the ocean is treacherous, and 
advised to be on their guard; but they 
think it looks brave and manly to go far 
from shore, to stay in the water a long 
tinfe, and to scorn a rising tide, When 
they get into trouble, they appeal for the 
help which, to the honor of those within 
sight or hearing, is almost always gener- 
ously given, and are doubtless grateful to 
their rescuers. But we have never known 
of a person who, having been saved under 
such circumstances, frankly confessed his 
folly and said that he was ashamed of him- 
self. Yet an acknowledgment of that sort 
would be exceedingly becoming. 

An irritating re | offensive vanity is the 
cause of a large proportion of the so-called 
accidents which continually throughout 
the summer lead to acts of genuine hero- 
ism. Those who unhesitatingly encounter 
perils which they fully comprehend to 
save a fellow-being, are deserving of res 
and admiration, and all the more so if, as 
often happens, their advice has been con- 
temptuously rejected by their beneficiary ; 
but that fact does not make his conduct 
less mean. He has deliberately, and for 
no good purpose whatsoever, exacted a 
sacrifice of which he is unworthy. He 
has n by choosing to assume that he 
knew it all, and has ended by demonstrat- 
ing that utter helplessness egg con- 
stitutes an irresistible appeal. If it did 
not, human nature woul be considerably 
less excellent than itis; but no man 
a moral right to put its best qualities to 
the proof in that manner. The joy of 
saving a human life is great, and is readily 
communicated to those who have had no 
part in the transaction, so that the real 
offense of a vain fool is commonly obscured 
at the moment of his salvation. But in 
calmer moments the truth appears to those 
who reflect, and it needs to be declared. 

Numerous mishaps of this sort have 
occurred this summer in the pms 2 of 
New York, and not a few of them have 
had melancholy x umy enna Similar 
sacrifices might be less frequent hereafter, 
if those who are in the habit of taking 
silly risks realized their superlative selfish- 
ness, 
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MoM": CARROLL seminary and | Conservatory, 
Carroll Co., Il. Write for free “ Oreads.” 
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Urginus us College, oe haga Pa 





| oor SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Tweuty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September %, 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. ©., PA. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. West Chester, Pa. 
ms September 17, 1891. Beautiful and 
orig | Saas: in. tenes. 8, music, drawing, paint 
. ear. 
ee R f DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


WOOLWINE SCHOOL 
TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE. 


Ninth year. A home on : mega and young mea. 
ing thorough. Add 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Principal. 











MassaCHUSETTS, Groton. 
L.SYnEeoe ACADEMY. 


Wist oe. Ceeunte i” gate to vortems ag 
Free tuit! mat lamas, Bowdoin, and Wabas 
tuition to worthy students. Elegant location. All the 
advantagesof home life. Alfred 0. Tower, 4. M., Prin 





Virersia, Staunton. 


Augusta Female Seminary. 


ember 5, 1864. Unsurpassed cli —y 
= 8, and appointments. Full corps 
teachers. oo a 
ne he Batowm, Principal 


Miss Mary 
Massacuvusetts, Wilbraban: 


Wesleyan Academy Bothsexes. Nine courses 


* Specialists in classics, st 
iutuirmant insures superior 
ivantages st mo a year. Spent 
Septem or cata’ ress 
“ Rev. Wu. R. NEWHALL, Principal 


Peas COLLECE, 


Civil sa kieietnice E.), bana } Pare A. ren 
Prepasaery courses in Eaglish and cee 
Catalogs of Col. TT, Fee 








. BHYA 


an gh! SCHOOL, 1:0 Drosdvss, 
N®== New York a ment, © 





gree of LL Be after two years’ course. G 
reeadded. Fee.@i00. GEO.CHASE, Dean _ 


EST WALNUT STREET Pear 





uts, 2045 Walnut st, “poll 


[HE WINCHELL ACADEWY. “A Coristis® 
home school for girls. Thorough pre a, 
for college. 8. R. Winchell, A.M., Prin., Evans 
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ears. Cadets from: 
catalog, address 12: M..Prin. Sutolk.¥* 
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French, German, art, music, Rev. J. CLEA 
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